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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE INCLUDING THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS OF WAR TIME 


During the Five Years ending December 31, 1917, the New York Life THE BUSINESS OF 1917 EXCEEDED THAT OF 1912. 

Received in Income Sah tA eae nea A. 
Paid Policy=-holders............... etn ick Aas es 2 : Pease dhe) . tee eee eee $27,325,000 
Increased its Resources.... Ales tree parte ee eee 5,272 f y=holders err ee CEE EERE 25,337,000 
Increased its Insurance in Force. chekicrdtacivestcnacce GUeeaeGe En Now isieupauce.:..........<... eerie Peer 119 917,000 





The increase in Business and Resources in Five Years ecuals the Business and Resources of a very substantial life insurance company 


HELPING WIN THE WAR. 


Since the war began, in August, 1914, the New York Life paid to December 31, 1917, 998 war losses amounting to $3,007,223. There were 238 reported 
losses for $607,084 awaiting proof on December 31. The Company had so carefully guarded itself against extra mort: ality by reason of war that, notwithstanding 
the world-wide character of the conflict, the percentage of its actual to its expect ed mortality has not been appreciably affected. This percentage for 1917 
was 70.85—the lowest of any year since the Company has kept complete mortality statistics. 

The Company owned Liberty Bonds on January 1, 1918, to the amount of $12,075,000, and subscribed for $20,000,000 of the Third Liberty Loan. 

There are Four Hundred and Twenty-six Stars in the Company’s Service Flag, and one of the Home Office boys—Frank J. Brandreth, of 
the Rainbow Division, has already won the French War Cross. 

The Company has afforded the Government every assistance in its power in formulating and carrying out the plan of Government Insurance on the lives 
of soldiers and sailors. Agents are forbidden to accept applications from soldiers or sailors unless they have already taken the limit with the Government. 


EVERY MAN'S BUSINESS. 


Just now it is every man’s business to Help Win the War. Our daily occupations are incidental; winning the war is our real business. 

Winning the war is our real business because back of that lies the chief and ultimate purpose of life—making the world a safe place for fre» men and for women 
and children. That is the aim of Life Insurance in war time and in time of peace 

The Government has recognized this in the provision made by life insurance for the families of those who die or are disabled in the service. The man who 


stays at home and does not make a like provision is a slacker. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President. 


SAULT EL ities 
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FOR 65 YEARS— 


—THE CONTINENTAL has 
built its name to stand for all 
that is best in fire insurance. 


FAIR DEALING has won 
it a leading place among agents 
and the insuring public. 

CONSTRUCTIVE manage- 


ae ment has assured its growth in 
SA L E S M E N WA N T E D 7 a the past and assures a continua- 

fi tion of progress in the future. 
TO HANDLE THE BEST QUICK-SELLING 3 FINANCIAL strength insures 


INSURANCE PROPOSITION IN AMERICA ia . ” stability and guards against any 
America Fore conflagration danger. 
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Accident and Health Insurance on the 


Same Plan as Commercial Travelers’ THE C ONTI N E NT AL 


Associations 


No Medical Examination Required. I N S U R ANC E CO M PANY 


No Waiting for Commissions. Cash Capital TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
Write to ERNEST W. BROWN, 
Sec’y and Treas. 








HENRY EVANS, President 
Home Office Managing Branch Offices 


INTER-STATE BUSINESS ——< —— 
MEN’S ACCIDENT ASS’N 


Brown Building Des Moines, Iowa CONTINENTAL COMMANDS CONFIDENCE 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A purely mutual old line company. 
A leading low net cost company. 


FOURTH IN SIZE—Insurance in force—of all mu- 
tuals west of Philadelphia and of these, FIRST in 
STRENGTH—assets to liabilities. 

An excellent increase in new paid-for business for the 
first half of 1918 over the first half of 1917 although 
an increase of 51% was made last year over 1916. 
Reason—Good contracts for policyholders and 
agents. 


THE TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE oe INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WRITE THE GREATEST VOLUME OF 
GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 
AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUPPLY THESE INSURANCE 


NEEDS GUARANTEES AGENTS THE BROADEST 
FIELD AND THE LARGEST INCOME. 











CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Insurance in Force $32,000,000.00 





JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 











PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
FINANCIAL RECORD 


Fully Paid Capital 
Total Resources 


$1,000,000 
6,200,000 


$11,784,000 


Paid for in 1917 
47,333,000 


Total Insurance in force 


Our Service to our Representatives is unexcelled. If you are an experi- 
enced man, seeking to better your condition, we can help you to a bigger 
income in a broader field. If you have had no experience and are interested 
in Life Insurance Salesmanship, we can help you with our Course of Instruc- 
tions and special equipment, to secure the business. Applications consid- 
ered only from responsible men who can furnish bond, if necessary. While 
you are in the mood—right now—let me hear from you. 


E. G. Simmons, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Building 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 




















65th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. Ist, 1918 


Capital $500,000.00 
Assets 5,574,008.6Q 
Liabilities eat oeyy. 2,923,025.51 


Net Surplus to Policyholders........_ 2,650,983.09 








Fire, Lightning and Windstorm Insurance 


F.F. Buell, S.A. Troy 
N. Y. State E. J. Parmalee, S. A. Syracuse 


New England—Geo. Shaw, S. A. 116 Milk St., Boston 
Middle Dept.—F. L. Gilpin, Jr., S.A.+422 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Tue SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to over one million annually, aver- 
aging 20,000 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 

Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to promoting the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
price for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 

Entcred at the New York Post Office as Second Class Matter 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 


135 WILLIAM STREET, New York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 531 
Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 

. of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 

Copyright, 1918, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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COMBINED SURRENDER AND LAPSE 
TERMINATIONS 

EFERENCE has already been made 

in these columns to the large 
volume of new business written by life 
insurance companies last year, and also 
to the improved character of the insur- 
ance written, as indicated by the greatest 
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gain, both proportionately and numeri- 
cally, in the amount of insurance in force. 
Policyholders have been educated in re- 
cent years to a greater extent than ever 
before on the fact that a lapsed or sur- 
rendered policy—in the earlier years at 
least—means a loss to them individually. 
The result of this education is reflected 
in the table herewith, which shows that 
the terminations by surrender and lapse 
during 1917 were much lower than in any 
of the twenty years enumerated, and the 
years prior to 1808 also failed to show 
such a low figure. The highest percent- 
age shown in this table—which deals with 
twenty-nine of the older companies—was 
reached in 1906, which was the year fol- 
lowing the New York legislative investi- 
gation. The high figure of that year has 
been more than cut in half, and with the 
increased new business, coupled with the 
improved knowledge of the public along 
the lines of thrift, the percentages should 
show further declines. 

The compilation presented herewith is 
a combination of the two tables which ap- 
peared in THE Spectator of July 25, and 
covers a period of twenty years from 1898 
to 1917, inclusive. Since 1905 a majority 
of the companies listed have adopted 
more liberal surrender value plans, there- 
by giving the policyholders a larger 
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equity in the funds they contribute to pro- 
vide for the protection of all who are in- 
sured with them. Present plans provide 
for surrender values after at least three 
years, many companies grant such values 
after two years’ premiums have been 
paid, while a few offer surrender values 
at the end of the first year. In studying 
the table, these varying methods should 
be given due consideration. 

The percentages shown in the table 
have been obtained by dividing the num- 
ber of policies terminated by surrender 
and lapse by the mean number in force, 
year by year, for the twenty years ending 
with 1917. Averages for each of the four 
quinquennial periods and for the entire 
twenty years are also shown. This table, 
taken in conjunction with the one recently 
printed showing the percentage of poli- 
cies terminated by death, will give a fair 
indication of how the great majority of 
life insurance policies pass from the books 
of the companies. 


SUGGESTION made by William 

B. Ellison, looking to the minimi- 
zation cf preventable fires, is that the 
standard fire insurance policy form 
should be so amended that a_policy- 
holder could not recover a loss under 
such a policy if negligence on the. part 


Per Cent to MEAN Poricies iN Force oF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE FOR TWENTY-NINE LiFe INSURANCE COMPANIES, FROM 
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Editorial 


of himself or an employee could be 
shown as having been the cause of the 
fire. This condition would hold a large 
employer of help liable for the possible 
negligence of any one of thousands of 
employees which might result in a heavy 
fire loss, and would prevent his receiving 
indemnity under his insurance policies. 
While there is little doubt that such a 
provision in the standard policy form 
would prove a corrective measure in 
leading to greater carefulness, the pro- 
posed condition would be of so drastic a 
character that the opposition to it, on the 
part of business men, would probably 
prove effective in preventing its inclusion 
in the standard policy. If, as has been 
estimated, seventy-five per cent of all 
fires are preventable, there would be a 
wide opportunity for differences of 
opinion as to what act or omission would 
constitute negligence that would void a 
policy claim under such a policy provi- 
sion. Then again, if a considerable pro- 
portion of all. fires are due to negli- 
gence, and the companies should be ab- 
solved from payment of claims there- 
under, public opinion would soon de- 
mand greatly reduced premium rates 
because of the lesser proportion of fires 
producing insurance losses. The state 
of public opinion at present does not 
seem ripe for so radical a departure 
from the customs of the past in connec- 
tion with fire insurance. 


LLEGING erroneous practices in 
A reporting premiums for taxation 
for the benefit of the fire department of 
Chicago, an attorney, who is understood 
to be acting as special counsel to the city 
of Chicago, is calling upon the various 
companies to report afresh their pre- 
mium receipts in Chicago during each 
of the last twenty years. Leaving out of 
account the implied imputation against 
the honesty of the statements filed by the 
insurance companies during the last two 
decades, such an action as that men- 
tioned, coming at a time when the offices 
are short-handed on account of the war 
and hardly able to handle their current 
and necessary business, will place a 
burden upon the offices which they should 
not be called upon to bear. If the at- 
torney referred to is prepared to ques- 
tion the accuracy of any particular state- 
ment filed, let him take up the matter 
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directly with the office considered to be 
at fault, and not put an unnecessary load 
of labor upon managers and clerks who 
are already doing double duty in their 
efforts to carry forward the work of 
those who have gone to the war. 


NEW scheme, apparently devised 

and executed by German sym- 
pathizers, has been discovered by the 
head of the protection department of one 
of the large powder manufacturing com- 
panies, whereby it was intended to spread 
fires in manufacturing plants. It was 
noticed, in the case of a recent fire, that 
the use of the fire extinguisher seemed 
to increase rather than diminish the 
energy of the flame. A subsequent in- 
vestigation disclosed the fact that the fire 
extinguishers had been tampered with and 
that gasoline had been placed in them in 
such a manner that when they were used 
the gasoline was thrown upon the fire. 
Warnings have been sent to large manu- 
facturing plants, and it behooves insur- 
ance agents and brokers to see that ex- 
tinguishers in the plants of their clients 
are inspected from time to time and 
found to be in good working order. 


A” interesting phase of the life insur- 
ance business, as transacted in 
England, which illustrates the adaptabil- 
ity of the insurance idea to varying con- 
ditions, is commented upon in an article 
in the London Times, which is reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue. It deals with 
war bond insurance policies, and brings 
out the fact that life insurance premiums 
to the amount of one-sixth of a person’s 
income may be deducted when computing 
income tax. This exemption from taxa- 
tion of sums paid for life insurance is a 
distinct encouragement of efforts to pro- 
tect dependents, and the example set by 
England in this respect might well be 
followed by the United States Govern- 
ment. 


HILE it may not at this time be 
reasonable to fear that the Fed- 

eral Government may ultimately engage 
in a general fire insurance business, the 
signs that indicate an increasing control 
or assumption of risks by the Govern- 
ment have occasioned some perturbation 
in the minds of underwriters. The fire 
and marine insurance companies have for 
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very many years satisfactorily rendered 
great and increasing service to the people 
of the United States and have fully 
demonstrated their ability and willingness 
to meet all the requirements of the coun- 
try in normal times, and have further 
proved their loyalty and efficiency during 
the progress of the war. There is no 
reason to believe that these companies 
will not continue to supply safe and abun- 
dant insurance for the needs of the coun- 
try, and there appears to exist no emer- 
gency which should call for the entrance 
of the United States Government into 
the insurance business. 

HE recent loss of the Justicia has 

brought out comments from those 

who should know indicating that it might 
be wiser to have the warships which con- 
voy transports and cargo vessels from 
America to British and French ports 
also convoy such vessels on their return 
trips to this country. It has been said 
that this plan would cause a considerable 
loss of time in holding warships so as 
to accommodate the sailing times of trans- 
ports. On the other hand, it would be 
much better to lose a few days of time 
than such a boat as the Justicia. Neither 
the sinking of the Justicia nor the 
sporadic attacks upon vessels in the West- 
ern Atlantic have affected war risk rates 
to any extent, and the June losses of 
British and allied shipping due to enemy 
action on marine risk in June last were 
the lowest for twenty-two months. While 
it is to be expected that there will con- 
tinue to be some losses through the work 
of German submarines, it is apparent that 
the latter are not now nearly as danger- 
ous as they were two years ago, and also 
that the increasing number and tonnage 
of ships being built will soon more than 
offset the losses, if they are not already 
doing so. 

HE fire loss in Canada in the first 

half of the current year, $16,505,- 

787, as computed by the Monetary Times, 
exceeded by nearly $3,000,000 the loss in 
the full year 1915, and is only about 
$4,000,000 below the losses in each of the 
calendar years 1916 and 1917. The only 
encouraging feature of the record is that 
the loss in June, $3,080,982, was about 
$500,000 less than that in May, though 
far more than in any June in the three 
next preceding years. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








NEW YORK SURVEYS 


C. B. G. Gaillard’s Change.—Just as Tue 
SPECTATOR was going to press last week came 
the announcement of C. B. G. Gaillard’s ap- 
pointment as assistant secretary of the old 
Westchester Fire. Both parties to this ar- 
rangement merit congratulation, for Mr. Gail- 
lard thus becomes officially identified with one 
of the strongest and most progressive com- 
panies in the business, while the Westchester 
secures an underwriter of proved ability. Mr. 
Gaillard, with A. B. Roome, who has also been 
appointed as assistant secretary, will be in 
charge of the Westchester’s agency depart- 
ment. Though born in Kentucky, Mr. Gail- 
lard’s insurance experience began in the Sun 
office in New York in 1893. A year later he 
went with George A. Stanton & Co., where he 
became acquainted with inspection work and 
fire protection. He subsequently became in- 
spector, underwriter and agency superintend- 
ent, and then had charge of the E. E. Hall & 
Co. general agency. Since 1910 he has been 
with Fred S. James & Co., first as agency 
superintendent for the East, and later in the 
capacity of assistant manager of the General 
of Paris, the Urbaine of Paris, and the British 
Dominions. Mr. Gaillard has gained a wide 
and enviable reputation among American un- 
derwriters. 


Insurance League Standing.—The. Conti- 
nental now leads the league of insurance 
teams by a game and a half, but is being hard 
pressed for first place by O. G. Orr & Co. and 
the Niagara. The tna nine is still struggling 
for cellar honors with the Phoenix Assurance. 


City Premiums Increase.—Figures repre- 
senting the premium receipts in New York 
city (Manhattan and Bronx) of.seventeen fire 
insurance companies in the first half of the 
current year, as given in the Journal of Com- 
merce, aggregated $1,585,320, against $961,383 
collected by the same companies in the cor- 
responding period in 1917—an increase of 
about sixty-seven per cent. 


Promoted in the Army.—Two former em- 
ployees of O. G. Orr & Co., managers of the 
Atlantic marine department of the Firemans 
Fund of San Francisco, have attained official 
rank. These are O. C. Torrey, second lieuten- 
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ant in the aviation service, and Frank A. 
Murphy, corporal in the coast artillery. 

Agency Appointments.—J. N. S. Brewster 
& Co. have appointed N. V. McEvoy comp- 
troller of the agency, W. J. Kisseth treasurer, 
and G. C. Coyne assistant treasurer. Besides 
these the other officers are: J. N. S. Brewster, 
president; J. N. S. Brewster, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; J. K. Upton, second vice-president, and 
L. Estabrook, secretary. The brokerage de- 
partment of the company has been moved to 
55 Liberty street. 

Agents for New York National.—W. G. 
Boschen and E. A. J. Arata of the United 
States Brokers Agency, 91 William street, have 
been appointed agents for the automobile de- 
partment of the New York National. 


Firemans Fund Appointment.—The Motor 
Agency, Inc., of which G. A. Goetschius is 


‘president, has been appointed general agent 


for automobile insurance by the Firemans 
Fund of San Fracnisco for the New York 
metropolitan and suburban districts and New 
Jersey from August 1. Its office is at 1 Liberty 
street. 


Death of Lieut. N. D. Du Bois.—Norman 
D. Du Bois, son of the late Cornelius D. 
Du Bois, of Frank & Du Bois, was killed in 
action near Rheims on July 11. He was a 
second lieutenant in the 149th Field Artillery. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


W. E. Vandeventer Assigned to a New 
Field.—W. E. Vandeventer, for many years 
special agent for the A°tna Fire in Illinois, has 
been assigned to Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. 

Presentation to C. L. Hecox.—cC. L. 
Hecox, retiring as manager of the Western 
department of the Ohio Farmers, was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver loving cup last 
Friday by the Western department staff, the 
presentation speech being made by C. W. 
Davis, the company’s special agent. 

Ohio Farmers Western Department to Be 
Closed.—The Western department of the 
Ohio Farmers, located at Chicago, is being 
consolidated with the home office at Le Roy, 
Ohio, and all business from territory formerly 
under the supervision of the Chicago office will 
be referred to the home office of the company. 
F. J. Breen, chief clerk in the Western depart- 
ment office, will go to the home office, while 
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C. W. Davis, special agent for Illinois and 
Wisconsin, and W. G. Wallace, special agent 
in Iowa and Michigan, will continue as hereto- 
fore. The local agency of Messrs. Guy A. 
Richards & Co. in Chicago will not be dis- 
turbed by this change. 


Insurance Club Committees.—President 
Glidden, of the Fire Insurance Company of 
Chicago, is appointing the standing committees 
for the ensuing year. John F. Stafford, the 
agency superintendent of the London & Lanca- 
shire, is chairman of the lecture committee; 
Roy T. Battis, inspector for the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters, is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee; H. A. Clark, assistant man- 
ager of the National Liberty, is chairman of 
the committee on study courses. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Tokio Marine and Fire Representative.— 
The Tokio Marine and Fire, recently licensed 
to do fire business in Massachusetts, will be 
represented in Boston for this business by 
Patterson, Wylde & Windeler. The Tokio has 
already established a marine business here. 


Agents for Commercial Union of New 
York.—Hollis, Perrin & Co. the youngest gen- 
eral agency in Boston, has acquired the Boston 
agency of the Commercial Union of New York 
by the grace of Robert A. Boit & Co., which 
has represented both the Commercial Union 
of London and that of New York for many 
years. The new arrangement goes into effect 
August I. 


Tribute to Gayle T. Forbush.—The board 
of trustees of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion has paid a handsome tribute in the form 
of resolutions drafted to express appreciation 
of the services of Gayle T. Forbush, who re- 
cently resigned the presidency to accept an 
executive office in New York. The resolutions 
are flattering in the highest degree, and reflect 
the general impress of the character of Mr. 
Forbush and the reputation for himself which 
he has established throughout New England. 


New England Exchange Adopts Enemy 
Clause.—The New England Insurance Ex- 
change has adopted the enemy alien voiding 
clause, as recommended by the companies, to 
meet the enemy alien act. Six active members 
of the Exchange are now in the national ser- 
vice and seven employees. 
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Government to Insure Foreign Vessels 

Secretary McAdoo of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has announced a broadening of the scope 
of the operations of the marine and seamen’s 
division of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
which has been authorized by the recent amend- 
ment to the War-Risk insurance laws. By this 
amendment power is given to insure vessels of 
foreign friendly flags, their freights (monies), 
effects of the masters, officers and crews, the 
erews themselves and cargoes against war 
risks under certain conditions. 

In cases where vessels of foreign friendly 
flags or their masters, officers and crews, or 
shippers and importers in such vessels, or their 
owners, operators or charterers are unable in 
any trade to secure adequate war-risk insur- 
ance on reasonable terms, the Bureau will in 
future be prepared to accept applications for 
and issue policies on the following interests: 


1.—CARGOES 
(a) By neutral vessels on voyages to or 
from ports in the United States or its posses- 
sions. 
(b) By vessels of any foreign friendly flag 
when chartered or operated by the United 
States Shipping Board or its agent. 


2._FREIGHTS (MONIES), CREWS, EFFECTS 
OF CREWS 

(a) By neutral vessels on voyages to or from 
ports in the United States or its possessions. 

(b) By vessels of any foreign friendly flag 
when chartered or operated by the United 
States Shipping Board or its agents. 

(c) By a vessel when chartered by a citizen 
of the United States and the voyage is to or 
from a port in the United States or its posses- 
sions. 

3.—VESSELS 

(a) Of any foreign friendly flag when 
chartered or operated by the United States 
Shipping Board or its agent. 

(b) When charterers (citizens of the United 
States) are required by the charter or contract 
to assume war risk or provide insurance 
against war risk on a vessel engaged on a 
voyage to or from a port in the United States 
or its possessions. ’ 


The Manual of Statistics for 1918 


The fortieth annual issue of The Manual of 
Statistics, the well-known Stock Exchange 
handbook, has been published by The Manual 
of Statistics Company. This book is a veritable 
mine of information for the investor or trader 
in stocks, bonds, grain, cotton and produce, 
and is filled with valuable statistical and other 
data relating to industrial and railroad com- 
panies, banks, trust companies, market prices, 
etc. It is national in its scope, dealing with 
concerns and markets in all parts of the coun- 
try. 

This encyclopedia of financial information 
contains 1120 pages, is substantially bound in 
green cloth, with gold lettering, and sells at 
$6 per copy. It is looked upon as a statistical 
authority as to railroad, industrial, street rail- 
way and Government securities of the United 
States and Canada, and the mining, produce, 
cotton, petroleum, copper and other markets; 
and should be in the possession of every large 
investor. It will be found helpful by lawyers 
and accountants who have to prepare income 
tax reports, for it tells what bonds are and are 
not tax free. Altogether it is a most valuable 
publication for those having to do with invest- 
ments. 
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WAR-TIME FIRE HAZARDS 


An Analysis of the Chief Risks Due to 
the War 








DAMAGES TO BE REMEDIED OR AVOIDED 





How Various Classes of Properties Are Affected 
by War Conditions 


By WILLIAM J. TALLAMY 


(Continued from previous issue) 

Manufacturing Clothiers and allied estab- 
lishments show a marked increase in untidi- 
ness; general house-cleaning is seldom done 
here these days, the sweeper usually doing the 
work faster by keeping the aisles clean and ne- 
glecting the vital and most dangerous parts, 
such as dark and unused corners, under benches 
and machine tables, in belt-ways, motor boxes, 
ete. 

Stores, Dwellings, Apartment Houses and 
Light Mercantile Risks are now frequently 
found in untidy condition, especially cellars, 
dumb-waiter and elevator shafts, boiler and 
motor rooms where rubbish is allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Branch lines of electric wiring are 
tacked to woodwork or hung in contact with 
metal by careless workmen. 

Even public Fire Departments are hampered 
by the inability to secure and retain a sufficient 
number of trained and experienced men. 


FREIGHT CONGESTION 


Freight Congestion and Shipping Difficulties 
that have been felt throughout the country 
since the beginning of the European War have 
had very serious effect on fire insurance risks. 
They have filled our warehouses to a danger- 
ously crowded degree, segregating enormous 
values in one fire risk. Indeed, so heavy is the 
storage business in large seaboard cities that 
many buildings of inferior construction and 
unsuited to such occupancy from fire-hazard 
point of view have been converted into storage 
warehouses. The general housekeeping in 
warehouses at the present time is far below 
normal. 

The fact that manufacturers, jobbing houses, 
wholesale and retail stores are at times un- 
able to secure their supplies or reship their 
merchandise on schedule time has a general 
tendency to induce fire hazard in a moral and 
physical sense, owing to loss of business 
through disappointed customers and the _ in- 
ability to fulfill contracts. Some stocks have 
become obsolete through changing styles be- 
fore they could be shipped. 

The High Cost of Building Labor and Ma- 
terials, and, in fact, all materials and sup- 
plies, has produced a relatively higher estimate 
of fire damage, especially when repairs are to 
be made on partially damaged buildings and 
equipment, the costs of which are now soaring 
way beyond expectation. 

Too much care and precaution cannot be given 
the storage, handling and shipping of dangerous 
chemicals, acids and explosives. The recent 
Halifax disaster was a costly result of the ship- 
ping of a highly inflammable hydrocarbon and 
T. N. T. on the same craft at one time. 


FUEL TROUBLES 


The Fuel Situation is very far-reaching in its 
effect on fire hazard, especially when there is 
a coal famine during a winter season such as 
we have just passed through, when nearly all 
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classes of risks throughout the country were 
more or less affected. 

Necessity in the matter of heat is a breeder 
of carelessness and indifference which knows no 
limit. In the poorer class of dwellings, for 
example, fuel wood was frequently found piled 
under, back of and close to the sides of stoves. 
In many cases the draft doors of the stoves are 
kept open; and, when pieces of wood are too 
large to be received inside of the fire box, one 
end is left protruding through the open lid, 
emitting sparks and flame into the room. 

This wood was largely waste material, con- 
sisting of old lumber, broken cases, barrels and 
boxes picked up or collected where possible, 
quite likely to be saturated with highly in- 
flammable secretions. Hot-air furnaces, steam- 
and hot-water heaters were found surrounded 
by carelessly piled wood, sometimes in con- 
tact with their smoke pipes. 

The dangers attending the use of wood as a 
coal substitute are very severe. Its fuel value 
is equal to about half that of coal. As it is 
much lighter than coal and double the amount 
is required to give an equal amount of heat, 
much more fuel must be handled. 

On the other hand, wood by nature is far 
more inflammable than coal, burning with an 
expansive flame which often extends several 
feet from the seat of the fire, while the flame 
of coal is usually quite the reverse. There- 
fore, with the wood fuel in use, smoke pipes 
quickly become heated to an intensely danger- 
ous degree, presenting hazards in this respect 
infinitely greater than those incurred by the use 
of coal. It is because of this fact that coal 
heaters in many instances are not proper or 
safe for wood. 

Roaring wood fires have been found in ordinary 
ash cans in large, crowded loft buildings, 
closely exposing flimsy, highly inflammable ma- 
terials, while hundreds of kerosene and gaso- 
line stoves were pressed into service. 

In modern steam-heated apartment houses, 
unable to obtain coal, the tenants relieved the 
situation by the use of portable oil or gas 
heaters. The writer has found many such 
heaters in use dangerously close to curtains, 
tapestry, woodwork and other inflammable 
material. The severe dangers in such cases are 
obvious, especially as the heaters are almost 
certain to be left burning without an attendant. 


COLD-WEATHER DANGERS 


Another very important factor in a fuel 
shortage emergency, one of grave importance 
to the fire underwriter, is in its effect on fire 
protection apparatus in extremely cold weather, 
especially automatic sprinkler equipments. 
During the past winter New York city suffered 
very severely in this respect. Most of our 
sprinklered risks were threatened with freezing 
because of insufficient heating, due to the lack 
of fuel. Many equipments were rendered tem- 
porarily useless because of frozen valves, fit- 
tings, piping, etc., while others were severely 
damaged, some almost to the point of ruin, 
and, when damage did result, in many instances 
repairs could not be made for months, owing to 
the inability to secure sufficient help and the 
materials and supplies necessary to make re- 
pairs. 

It is obviously possible to eliminate prac- 
tically all of the extra hazards attending 4 
coal famine by a little forethought and precau- 
tionary measure, either by providing sufficient 
coal when it is available to last through the 
winter months, or by the installation of proper 
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equipment for a suitable substitute beforehand. 

The destructive efforts of the despicable 
vindictive enemy incendiary has, no doubt, added 
considerably to our fire waste during the past 
two years. His practice, however, is too 
loathsome to merit remedial suggestion; in- 
deed, there is only one proper remedy for such 
a hazard at a time like this, and that is per- 
emptory extermination. Every citizen and resi- 
dent of our country must be on the alert for 
such creatures and immediate and drastic ac- 
tion must be taken at the slightest suggestive 
indication of his existence. 


Railroad Insurance Section 

Walter D. Hines is assistant director and has 
general supervision of the newly created, in- 
surance and fire protection section which has 
been organized by the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

As heretofore announced, it will be the gen- 
eral policy of the Railroad Administration to do 
away with the fire insurance policies carried 
and to have the Government itself stand 
directly responsible to the railroads for fire 
losses of property in Government possession. 








—A. H. Dahringer has joined the staff of Block, 
Earl & Manuel, Inc., New York. 


THE SPECTATOR 


FOREIGN BUSINESS 





Fire and Marine Companies Call New 
Organization the American Foreign 
Insurance Association 





FIFTEEN COMPANIES INCLUDED 





Four More Seeking Admission—Will Restrict Out- 
side Investigation to Argentina and 
Brazil_at Present 


Further plans for the extension of the fire 
and marine insurance business into South 
America were drawn up at a meeting of the 
companies last Wednesday. After some discus- 
sion it was decided to call the new organization 
the American Foreign Insurance Association. 
Fifteen companies are already duly enrolled as 
charter members, the names of which were 
printed in a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR, 
and four others will soon make application for 
admission. 

An organization committee consisting of the 
Glens Falls, the Great American and the Hart- 
ford will form a board of directors, which in 
turn will have authority to elect the officers of 
the association. Another committee, which 
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will confine itself to marine insurance, includes 
the Boston, the Continental, the Insurance: 
Company of North America and the National 
of Hartford. This committee will co-operate 
with three persons handling the fire end of the 
business, and within a short while an investi- 
gator will be sent to Argentina and Brazil. 
for the present at least these are the only 
two South American countries which will be in- 
vaded by United States companies, because gen- 
eral conditions there and the insurance laws 
are more favorable than in most of the other 
republics. 

Probably the person designated as investi- 
gator will be named manager at some later 
date, because he will be acquainted with the 
territory in Argentina and Brazil. In the for- 
mer country opportunities for the association 
are excellent, due to the forced cessation of 
business by German companies which before 
the war had captured the field there. Now their 
business has been cut off, to the great advan- 
tage of the first institutions which seek admis- 
sion to that territory. 

The following figures give the commerce with 
the United States, population and national and 
per capita stocks of money in Argentina and 
Brazil: 

COMMERCE 
Argentina 


Exported to 
United States 


Imported from 
United States 


AOMia avin acecgie $45,123,988 $45,179,089 
Lt Ra ee ited 73,776,258 32,549,606 
RGGG re cabkicssexeys 112,512,420 66,378,366 
BMERs vaegucelwauee ys 152,612,411 82,375,165 
Brazil 
Debeateke sa ccegecus $101,329,073 $29,963,914 
RUM ai bec eWiee saan 99,178,728 25,629,555 
Dee 132,663,984 40,572,197 
EPS Cadcnedacaeens 151,638,245 56,727,234 
POPULATION 
PRISER so cieduunleruseaeeecceeccawuaes 8,066,000 
RMR e so cccedegeacccaucaseodcoaadanees 26,542,000 


AGGREGATE STOCK OF MONEY IN 1916 
DRIOE oo cc aseckuawa ganaaaac *$970,105,000 
Brazil *588,050,000 

PER CAPITA STOCK OF MONEY 


MRIS 07 5s doc coddwancaceckeegenees ‘we. ©*$123 
PRUMMIE Ge acancicausccnsanawescdseokear rents *24 





* Includes only gold and paper currency. 


Governmental Activity in Insurance 

Some disquietude is felt among agents be- 
cause of the encroachments of the Government 
Not only are the Fed- 
eral authorities in Washington maintaining a 
war-risk life bureau and a department to in- 
svre reilroad property and vessels sailing the 
seas, but it is proposed to adopt compulsory 
social insurance, a move which has met with 
continual disfavor in this country. Henry 
Evans, president of the Continental, and Henry 


upon the insurance field. 


* W. Marsh of Marsh & McLennan have voiced 


their opinions as to conditions that appear to 
threaten the business of agents. 
Mr. Evans says in part: 


The authorities in Washington are overlook- 
ing the fact that insurance, fire and marine, is 
a necessary adjunct to banking and shipping in 
the struggle for world trade, so sure to come 
after the war. The wise thing to do would be to 
build up, rather than pull down, this necessary 
line of business, having in mind not the in- 
terests of the insurance companies, but the 
interests of the United States. 

We Americans are all more than willing to 
sacrifice our own interests for the benefit of the 
country and to do whatever is best for the win- 
ning of the war, but there is no reason or profit 
in hurting a great business that has been 
classed by General Crowder as an essential and 








Fire Insurance 


that gives employment, directly or indirectly, 
to at least 250,000 persons. There are 66,000 
fire insurance agents alone in the United States, 
and they will realize, if the officials in Wash- 
ington do not, that their calling is not having 
fair treatment; that while in other lines there 
is profiteering, the insurance business, with its 
clean record since the war and its past record 
of standing in the breach when great cities have 
been destroyed, paying hundreds of millions of 
dollars to loss claimants (thus preventing panic 
in the business world), is the one line of busi- 
ness that is threatened with curtailment and 
gradual destruction through the weakening of 
the whole structure, so allowing foreign com- 
petitors to get control of this essential line of 
trade. 

I have stood for the American agency system 
and I warn the American agents that if they 
want to maintain that system they must get 
busy, getting civic organizations to adopt reso- 
lutions demanding that the insurance business 
be upheld rather than destroyed, seeing that 
letters are written to Senators and Congress- 
men setting forth the facts and demanding that 
the men who are trying to put over this wrong 
be stopped. 

The insurance companies have investments 
aggregating hundreds of millions of dollars, 
they pay heavy taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as well as the States; they are doing their 
full duty in serving through the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, etc., the best interests of 
the people, helping to protect our war material, 
food and other essential plants from fire, and 
they and all the men working for them are 
rightfully indignant that they should alone be 
picked out to harm and, it may well be, destroy. 


Henry W. Marsh of Marsh & McLennan says: 


I want to call your attention to a very im- 
portant matter that has developed in Washing- 
ton that, it seems to me, is not being given 
enough attention in the insurance press. It is 
Government interference with insurance affairs, 
both fire and marine, and it is likely to result, if 
persisted in, in the destruction of the insurance 
business in this country, which has been so 
carefully fostered and built up during the last 
fifty years. The fire and marine insurance com- 
panies are both large investors in Government 
securities, have built up financial institutions 
throughout the country that have been of great 
assistance in all the loans, and have in every 
calamity in the past come forward, dividing the 
loss among the entire population, so that even 
the San Francisco conflagration was little felt. 

They are performing a public service and 
there is no necessity of Government interference 
with insurance; in fact, there is every reason 
why the Government should let it alone. 

Frank Lock sums up as follows: 


First, there is nothing apparent in the war 
emergency which the fire insurance companies 
are not well able to care for, and they are at 
this moment taking the necessary measures to 
effectually demonstrate that fact. 

Second, the companies themselves must rise 
to the occasion in a broad and competent way, 
dropping petty methods, showing their capacity 
to meet unusual emergencies which, after all, 
are not such a strain upon them as was, say, 
the San Francisco conflagration. If they do 
not meet the situation it will be their own 
fault should things slip through their fingers. 

Third, agents and brokers must bestir them- 
selves in their own way in their own legitimate 
areas to disseminate right understandings of 
the issues and principles involved. 

Fourth, we may rest assured our business as 
now administered is of national importance, 
and we should free our minds from nervous 
strain that we are not capable of “carrying on” 
to the reasonable satisfaction of all concerned, 
from the Federal Government downward. 





Use and Occupancy Report 

The conference on use and occupancy insur- 
ance, after several meetings, has agreed upon 
a model form, which will be recommended to 
the joint committee of the Eastern and West- 
ern Unions for consideration and adoption. So 
much benefit has been secured from the dis- 
cussion of the subject that a committee of 
three has been appointed for a permanent or- 
ganization to discuss this and other problems. 


THE SPECTATOR 
NEW YORK FIRE HAZARDS 


City Not in Danger of Great Conflagra- 
tion, says Chief Kenlon 








FIRE DEPARTMENT DEPLETED 





Four Hundred Men Taken by the Draft—Priority 
for Material for Fire Apparatus Asked 

New York is not in any immediate danger 
from a great conflagration, according to Chief 
Kenlon of the New York City Fire Department, 
who outlined the present New York fire hazard 
before the Mayor’s committee on risks and in- 
surance last Thursday. He said a large fire 
was hot at all impossible along the water front, 
where quantities of war material are stored, 
but if one started there it could be placed under 
control without serious damage to nearby prop- 
erty. 

Chief Kenlon admitted that the ranks of the 
fire department had been depleted by about 600 
men, 400 taken by the draft and the remainder 


retired or resigned, but he does not consider’ 


circumstances bad, and believes the department 
can still maintain its high standard of effi- 
ciency. Slightly more than 4400 firemen are 
still in uniform, and through a forced reduction 
of the. number of recreation hours they are 
making up part of the loss occasioned by the 
leaving of the others. 


EXEMPTION FOR FIREMEN 


Two urgent requests for support by the 
Mayor’s committee were made by Chief Kenlon. 
He wants, first, that the firemen still in the de- 
partment be exempted from military service 
because they are needed here to protect from 
fire Government supplies stored within the city 
limits, as well as the millions of dollars of 
private and public property in New York. A 
resolution presented by James J. Hoey, second 
vice-president of the Continental Fire, recom- 
mending that the Federal authorities discon- 
tinue taking firemen in the draft, was adopted. 

The second request of the chief was that 
priority be given to supplies necessary for the 
construction and repair of fire apparatus. At 
the present time, he said, it was most difficult 
to get materials made of steel because all the 
companies manufacturing the articles needed 
were turning them over to the Government. A 
motion that this matter be brought to the 
attention of the Government officials at Wash- 
ington was passed. 

In case more firemen are inducted into mili- 
tary service, Chief Kenlon said some relief 
could be obtained by calling out the old volun- 
teer systems in the outlying districts of the 
city, thus releasing more experienced men for 
duty in the congested districts. Moreover, the 
Fire Commissioner now has power to hire men 
temporarily without conforming with the Civil 
Service requirements, but this method of relief 
has not been used because of financial obstacles. 
Altogether about 280 firemen can be brought in 
from the suburbs if the volunteer companies 
are revived. 


INCREASE OF TRADE FIRES 


The American people are the most careless 
in the world because of the great abundance of 
material which they own, Chief Kenlon de- 
clared. Already this year New York has had 
five hundred more fires than in the same period 
for 1917, many of which were due to ‘‘careless- 
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ness with a motive.’’ He warned those present 
of the increase of ‘‘trade’’ fires. South of 
Fifty-ninth street, he said, nearly one-twentieth 
of the wealth of the United States was located, 
and that accounted partly for the high losses 
from fires doing any damage at all. 

Plans for Fire Prevention Day were dis- 
cussed, and it is generally believed that the 
celebration will continue for three days, or 
possibly a week, instead of for a single day, as 
in the past. Prominent men will be asked to 
aid in this great patriotic movement to 
awaken the American people to the necessity 
of saving our resources from fire, and Presi- 
dent Wilson may be made honorary head of the 
campaign committee. Already the co-operation 
of the National Fire Protection Association, 
the. fire prevention section of the War Indus- 
tries Board and the Mayors and heads of fire 
departments of many large cities has been 
secured, 

George Branson, president of the United 
States Fire and chairman of the committee on 
risks and insurance, appointed Charles J. Ed- 
wards, James J. Hoey, Elbridge G. Snow, 
Charles A. Boody and William B. Joyce as a 
committee to aid in formulating the programme 
for the fire prevention campaign. 





Fire Insurance Inspection and Underwriting 

It will be interesting news to many a fire 
insurance man to learn that a practical, up-to- 
date book is about to be issued which will con- 
tain a vast fund of condensed information, in 
encyclopedic form, relating to topics with 
which fire underwriters come in daily contact 
and as to which a great many are not well in- 
formed. This book, entitled ‘‘Fire Insurance 
Inspection and Underwriting,’ has been writ- 
ten by Charles C. Dominge and Walter O. 
Lincoln, respectively, New York city manager 
and chief inspector for one of the largest com- 
panies, and is the result of and is based upon 
their investigations and observations through 
many years. They know from long and ex- 
tensive experience the value of the data pre- 
sented in this book, which latter has _ been 
written with the needs of company officials, 
underwriters, inspectors, special and _ local 
agents and brokers in mind. 

Many insurance terms are defined and a vast 
number of materials and processes used in 
manufacturing and mercantile establishments 
are listed alphabetically, briefly described and 
their fire hazards pointed out. This new work, 
the price of which is $5, is expected to contain 
between 500 and 600 pages, will embrace 
numerous illustrations and will be produced in 
the excellent style characteristic of the books 
published by The Spectator Company. 


Remedies for Fire Losses Offered 


Proposals for legislation barring recovery 
from fire losses when proof was shown that 
the fire was caused by carelessness and making 
one property-owner liable for damage done by 
fire to his neighbor’s property are offered by 
William B. Ellison, a New York lawyer. His 
ideas and arguments are as follows: 

Fire insurance offers about the only medium 
that I know of through which a man may bene- 
fit by his own negligence or by the negligence 
of his employees for whose acts he is otherwise 
responsible. 

In every other sphere of human activity that 
I now can think of, a man is barred from profit- 
ing by his own want of reasonable care, and I 
know of no other condition under which a man 
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is not held responsible for the negligence of 
his representatives. 

If this anomalous situation can be remedied, 
I have not the least doubt that our fire losses 
would immediately decrease to an astounding 
degree. 

There should be legislation under which the 
standard form of policy should be amended so 
as to bar a recovery of a loss sustained by fire 
under circumstances clearly showing that the 
fire in question was the result of negligence on 
the part of the assured or his employees. Such 
a provision would immediately result in the 
exercise of greater diligence on the part of 
property-owners, real and personal, to avoid a 
fire, and such diligence is nothing more than 
can be fairly expected of a person who seeks 
indemnity. 

Fire prevention is now universally recognized 
as beneficial and tending largely to abate fire 
losses, and I can think of no means whereby 
such prevention would be nfore stimulated than 
by relieving the insurer from all loss caused by 
the negligence or want of reasonable care on 
the part of the insured. 

In my opinion, it is not sufficient that the 
insured should be unable to recover a loss grow- 
ing out of his own want of care or negligence 
on the part of his employees, but he should 
in addition thereto be held for such damages 
as innocent third parties may suffer from the 
same cause. 

There is nothing unfair in holding that a 
property-owner who neglects his duty and 
thereby causes damage to his neighbor should 
be held liable therefor. On the contrary, in 
every other line of activity, such consequential 
damage is clearly recognized and approved. 

The economy that would necessarily grow 
out of such a situation would warrant and per- 
mit the insurer to extend its system of inspec- 
tion to such a degree that over-insurance—that 
great tempter to negligence, if not incendiarism 
—would be substantially eliminated. 

Everything that tends to conserve the financial 
strength of the insurer tends equally to serve 
the welfare of the insured; and it should be a 
matter of public interest that our great indemni- 
tors against loss by fire should be protected 
against a compulsory distribution of their funds 
among unworthy loss claimants. 

Under the conditions that now exist, the hon- 
est, careful and painstaking property-owner is 
unjustly called upon to pay the loss of his less 
careful and less scrupulous neighbor. This 
offers no inducement to property-owners to 
take any extraordinary precautions against fire, 
because the careful and the careless seem to be 
equally protected under the law. 

There should also be some change in the law 
enabling the assignment of a cause of action 
for negligence, under which subrogation would 
be rendered easier and more effective. 

The question is large and should be made the 
subject of more mature consideration; but the 
principle involved is simple, and that is, that 
no man should be permitted to recover the fruits 
of his own sins, whether of omission or com- 
mission. 

To secure a system of inspection sufficient to 
meet the situation should not be left to the 
companies alone, for the reason that the ex- 
pense thereby incurred would naturally most 
materially increase our premium rates. The 
solution, therefore, of the difficulty seems to me 
to lie along the line of materially increasing 
the duties and obligations of our public offi- 
cials, with the hope that under a proper regu- 
lation much that is now deplorable may be 
remedied. 


Georgia to Protect Cotton From Fire 

For the purpose of protecting cotton from 
unnecessary fire hazards, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Georgia Legislature authorizing 
State warehousing of cotton. Another clause 
in this measure provides for the appointment 
of a commission to insure the cotton. Such a 
regulation is now in force in South Carolina, 
thereby curtailing the business of local agents. 

—The New Hampshire Fire has received a license 
to do business in British Columbia, Canada. Head- 
quarters will be in Vancouver, where A. Z. DeLong 
will act as the principal representative of the com- 
pany. 
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FEDERAL TO BRANCH OUT 


Jersey City Company Will Again Write 
Fire Insurance 








APPOINTS HARTFORD GENERAL AGENCY 
COMPANY 





Marsh & McLennan Are Pacific Coast General 
Agents 

The Federal Insurance Company of Jersey 
City, N. J., which has been transacting marine 
insurance for about seventeen years, its pre- 
miums in 1917 having exceeded four and a 
quarter million dollars, is resuming the 
writing of fire insurance risks in addition to its 
marine business. It has appointed the Hart- 
ford General Agency Company, Inc., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to manage the fire insurance de- 
partment for the writing of direct business, the 
Federal already having written reinsurance of 
the Hartford Fire as a treaty company. The 
marine business will continue to be handled 
as heretofore exclusively by Chubb & Son of 
New York. It is not anticipated that the Hart- 
ford General Agency Company will make an 
aggressive campaign for direct business in be- 
half of the Federal, but will represent the Fed- 
eral in the same manner as it represents the 
Northwestern Fire and Marine and the Sterling 
Fire. 

The Hartford General Agency Company, Inc., 
was organized for the purpose of representing 
companies as general manager. Its officers 
are as follows: President, R. M. Bissell; vice- 
presidents, Whitney Palache and James 
Wyper; secretaries, S. E. Locke and Frederick 
Samson; assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, Thomas H. Scotland; recording sec- 
retary and treasurer, D. J. Glazier. 

The Federal of Jersey City had assets Jan- 
uary 1 last of nearly $5,500,000, with a capital 
of $1,000,000 and a net surplus of nearly 
$1,500,000. 


Michigan Commercial Reinsures Part of 
Risks 

The Michigan Commercial of Lansing has re- 
insured all of its business except that on the 
Pacific Coast with the Boston. In the Western 
territory the agents of the former company will 
act as representatives of the Boston, with A. D. 
Baker & Co. as managers. 


Globe National Fire of Sioux City 


The stockholders and directors of the Globe 
National Fire of Sioux City, Ia., met last week 
and elected directors and re-elected the officers 
as named below. It is worthy of note that 
Edd G. Doerfler, the secretary, who was the 
moving spirit in the organization of this com- 
pany, was also elected general manager. The 
company was licensed by the Iowa State Insur- 
ance Department on July 24. 

The directors elected are the following: H. 
D. Brown, M. F. McDowell, G. R. Whitmer, Edd 
G. Doerfler, F. E. Gill and W. Cornish Beck, all 
of Sioux City, Ia.; J. A. Spies, Graettinger, Ia.; 
Peter Lamp, Mapleton, Ia.; Joseph F. Beh, 
Harlan, Ia.; F. A. Heldridge, Milford, Ia.; 
Chas. F. Linnan, Fonda, Ia.; H. B. Pierce, Rock 
Rapids, Ia.; Ernst P. DeMoulin, Hot Springs, 
S. D., and B. J. Glattly of the same place; M. 
J. Chaney, Vermillion, Ia.; Wm. Thompson, 
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Tyndall, Ia., and W. F. Corrigan, Aberdeen, Ia. 

The officers of this strong company, which is 
capitalized at $1,000,000, are: President, H. D. 
Brown; vice-president, M. F. McDowell; secre- 
tary and general manager, Edd G. Doerfler; 
treasurer, G. R. Whitmer, and general counsel, 
Shull, Gill, Sammis & Stilwell. 


In Memory of the Late J. F. Hastings 

In an official notice signed by E. G. Richards, 
United States manager of the North British 
and Mercantile of London, that company ad- 
vises its friends of the loss by death of its late 
assistant United States manager, James F. 
Hastings. Mr. Hastings was also vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Pennsylvania Fire, the 
Mercantile and the Commonwealth insurance 
companies. Mr. Richards pays tribute to his 
late associate in the following language: 


Mr. Hastings possessed rare qualities of dis- 
Position, for he was unassuming and quiet in 
his manner, yet of ripe and clear decision, and 
withal most unselfish. 

Of fine character and as a fire underwriter of 
exceptional ability, he at once honored the 
company he served and was an important 
factor in its progress in the United States. 

Mr. Hastings was born in Boston, and his 
early experience as clerk and field man was 
there gained with the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, Commonwealth of Boston, Boylston 
and Continental, tollowing which he served the 
National of Hartford for eleven years, first as 
field man, then as general agent at its home 
office, leaving to join the stait of this company 
in New York, January 1, 1900. 

This brief and inadequate testimonial to his 
worth as a man and an associate is sent out to 
his friends in grateful appreciation. His loss 
is keenly felt and sincerely mourned. 





Mutuals in Kansas Freed from Two Per 
Cent Tax 

Mutual fire companies of other States operating 
in Kansas will not be required to pay the two 
per cent premium tax in this State on the divi- 
dends returned to policyholders. This is the 
ruling announced by Carey J. Wilson, Ilnsur- 
ance Commissioner, following a conference with 
the Attorney-General. Some time ago the Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision that the 
mutual life insurance companies which returned 
premiums to the policyholders in the way of 
dividends or unearned premiums should not be 
required to pay the two per cent tax on what- 


“ever amounts were returned. The court held 


that as this money was not used by the com- 
panies the State was not entitled to any pre- 
mium taxes on it. 


No Change in War-Risk Rates 


Demands for war-risk marine insurance are 
heavy this week because the rates are still 
attractively low. As long as no further sub- 
marine sinkings occur in adjacent waters un- 
derwriters propose not to raise their rates. 
Foreign companies report phenomenal growth 
in the premium income in the marine field, sev- 
eral companies collecting more than $12,000,000 
from this source during the last year. 


—The National Board of Fire Underwriters holds 
to its original form of “trading-with-the-enemy” clause, 
despite the protest of brokers. 

—Reports among Des Moines insurance men are 
that N. Schrup, president of the Dubuque Fire & 
Marine, and Secretary Weiser of the same company 
are active in the organization of a new fire re- 
insurance company at Dubuque, to be capitalized at 
$1,000,000 and large surplus. 
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GLOBE LIFE AFFAIRS 


Policyholders Urged to Continue Payments 
of Premiums 








Carey J. Wilson, Kansas Insurance Commis- 
sioner, has prepared a letter to be sent to all 
of the policyholders of the Globe Life of Salina, 
Kan., whose premiums are about due. The 
letter urges them to continue to pay the pre- 
miums on their policies. The Globe Life is now 
in the hands of a receiver, but the State has in 
its control ample reserves to protect the policy- 
holders of legitimate policies. It is expected, of 
course, that the company will be. reinsured 
within a short time and then the policies will 
be as good, if not better, than before. 

The Department is pointing. out to the policy- 
holders that if they have. carried .their policies 
more than one year the cost of getting the 
business has been paid and the policies are be- 
coming of considerable real monetary value. 
To drop the policies at this time:and take out 
new insurance would be simply to spend addi- 
tional money for agents’ commissions and other 
expense in getting the business. The letter 
points out that this is entirely unnecessary, as 
the holders are amply protected. 

A large amount of business of this company 
has been written off by the receiver and the ex- 
aminer of the Department. Agents wrote the 
business and the company issued the policies, 
but no money has been paid to the company. 
The agents have been directed to report the 
amount due the company at once or take up the 
policy without delay. 

Felix Broeker, organizer and former president 
of the Globe Life of Salina, Kan., waived a 
preliminary examination on the charge of mis- 
application of the funds of the Globe. -His hear- 
ing was set for the September term of the dis- 
trict court and he was ordered released under 
$7500 bond. Broeker has given some service to 
the directors of the Globe’ in trying to reorgan- 
ize the company and has offered his services to 
the State in any effort made to restore the 
company as a going concern. It was thought 
that Broeker was the one who engineered the 
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deal whereby the Nebraska stockholders were 
attempting to get possession of the company. 
Broeker has denied this. 


2,954,609 War Policies in Force 


Secretary McAdoo has announced that 2,954,- 
609 war-risk policies, for a total amount of 
$25,143,118,000, have been taken out by American 
soldiers and sailors. Within a week over 
$1,000,000,000 of new insurance was written by 
the War-Risk Bureau, most of it coming from 
newly drafted men. At the present rate, it is 
expected the July total will be nearly four 
billions. The average policy is for $8500. 

The total of twenty-five billions is approxi- 
mately three billions more than has been writ- 
ten by all the combined legal reserve life com- 
panies in the country. Since the establishment 
of the bureau more than 1,800,000 insurance cer- 
tificates have been sent to beneficiaries. -How- 
ever, certificates are not absolutely essential, 
but are merely evidence of the existence of a 
contract with the beneficiary. ‘“‘No apprehen- 
sion should be felt by persons who have not yet 
received their certificates,’ says the bureau. 


Minor Morton’s New Connection 

Minor Morton, for several years manager of 
one of the metropolitan agencies of the ‘Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States in New York city, has resigned to accept 
the post of superintendent of agencies of the 
Volunteer State Life of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
effective August.1. On Friday afternoon, -July 
26, the members of his old agency gathered in 
the agency room of the office and: Alfred R. 
Jentes and Wm. W. L. Cranston, in behalf ‘of 
their associates, made appropriate remarks and 
presented him with a handsome cane suitably 
engraved as a token of their esteem and warm 
friendship. 


Columbian National Life Business 
The Columbian National Life of Boston re- 
ports a substantial gain for the first six months 
of this year, as compared with the same period 
last year, in new paid-for business. This year 
the company wrote $7,612,000, while in 1917 the 
amount was $6,295,000 for the first six months. 


Thursday 


T. LOUIS HANSEN ELECTED 
Vice-President and Agency Manager of the 
Guardian Life of New York 
T. Louis Hansen, who has been identified 
with the company for over twenty-two years, 
was, on July 24 last, elected vice-president and 
agency manager of the Guardian Life Insur-* 
ance Company of America. In taking this 
action, the directors of the Guardian displayed 
excellent judgment, as well as a well-merited 
recognition of past accomplishments on the 
part of Mr. Hansen. Beginning in 1896, Mr. 
Hansen has served his company in numerous 
capacities, having taken charge of the agency 
department in 1910, the following year  be- 
coming assistant to the second vice-president; 
then superintendent of agencies in 1914, and 
now being chosen vice-president and agency 
manager. On another page, THE SPECTATOR 
takes pleasure in presenting a portrait of Mr. 

Hansen. 

Mr. Hansen is still a young man, having been 
born in Denmark in 1875, and his energy and 
genius in organization work have been pro- 
ductive of excellent results for his company. 
Judging by his achievements in past years, the 
Guardian Life, with Mr. Hansen in an even 
more responsible and authoritative office, will 
press on to a greater and more extended use- 
fulness to our people in the years that are to 
come. 


Ten Years as President of Northwestern 
Mutual 

George C. Markham completed his tenth year 
as president of the Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Milwaukee on July 15, which date also marked 
the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
company. President Markham first became 
associated with the company as a trustee in 
1895, and was placed on the finance committee 
to pass upon investments. Six months later he 
was elected to the executive committee, and in 
1901 was made third vice-president. 

Mr. Markham’s rise to second vice-president 
took place on April 20, 1904; to the position of 
vice-president on July 19, 1905. Judge Henry 
L. Palmer, then president, retired on July 15, 
1908, and Mr. Markham was chosen to succeed 
him. From 1908 to the present year the North- 
western Mutual has nearly doubled its business, 
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JHE entry of the United States into the Great 
European War, with all the attendant conse- 
quences, has already brought many questions of 
importance into public discussion and the inevit- 
able creation of a large National Debt with heavy 

interest and amortization charges will probably open up a 

gestions for meeting these 





flood of more or less interesting sug 
liabilities and clearing them off at the earliest opportunity with 
the least possible disturbance to the economic development of 
the country. At least this has been the experience in England, 
where a number of books bearing on the social and economic 
situation of the country after the war have been written. Some 
of these have been very helpful and constructive contributions, 
whilst others have been merely specious suggestions, entirely 
Nevertheless, in view of the undoubted 
(and particularly 


lacking practical value. 
fact that the power of legislation in Europe 
in England) will after the war be largely in the hands of the 
laboring classes, 
socialistic remedies which are now being propounded to us. 

It therefore seems opportune to refer briefly to a suggestion 
touching Life Assurance in England, put forward by Sidney 
Webb and the Fabian Research Department in 1916 in a work 
entitled “How to Pay for the War.” 

The suggestions of this book are that the nationalization of 
certain industries will give great revenue and that the whole 
of the huge War Loan can be immobilized by manipulation 
To these ends the 


it is necessary to give heed to these many 


of the life assurance funds of the country 
functions of the post office would be considerably enlarged, 
and railroads, 
tionalized. 


coal mines and life assurance are to be na- 


ARGUMENTS FOR NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 

The arguments in favor of the nationalization of certain in- 
dustries are sound, for the recovery from the encrmous wast- 
ages of the Great War can only come through increased na- 
tional production and lessened national consumption. It is 
urged that the State control of ‘key industries” and transpor- 
tation would not only facilitate this by generally steadying the 
conditions in fundamental occupations upon which the devel- 
opment of general trade depends, but would in addition pro- 
vide increased revenue for the State by doing away with 
wasteful competition. The problem as to whether the State 


FUNDS AND NATIONAL 
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WAR DEBT 
Ase 


can obtain a largely increased revenue from the control of in- 
dustry is, however, open to question. Government control will 
have to be vastly more efficient than heretofore if this is to 
be the case, as the experiments so far made in England in 
this direction before the war—in the matters of the purchase 
and control of the telegraph system and late 

have proved lamentable failures and simply resulted 
conversion of profit-earning businesses into official departments 
showing annual deficits. Unfortunately, in all democratic coun- 
tries there seems to be some ineradicable and malign influence 
at work in Government control, under which efficiency and 
ability seem utterly unable to survive, the resulting outcome 


in the 


being simply loss and waste. 

Therefore, the general assumption of the Socialist that the 
State can manage enterprises so much more successfully than 
the private owner, that it can afford not only to buy him out, 
give better wage conditions, and provide better service for the 
public, but can in addition provide a substantial net revenue 
for the relief of taxation, is not exactly borne out by experience. 
However, although these much desired conditions have not yet 
been generally realizd in Government control of industry, they 
are not impossible of achievement; and with a demand after 
the war for greater efficiency and less politics in Government 
offices, we at least may be permitted to hope that if certain 
industries are to be put permanently under Government control 
then some, if not all, of the 


in our reconstructed world, 


benefits looked for may be forthcoming. 
NATIONALIZING LIFE INSURANCE 

It is, however, the particular propositions contained in this 
book which relate to life assurance that are of special interest 
to us at this moment. The Fabian propositions for the na- 
tionalization of life assurance in England may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

I. All the life assurance business 
should be taken over with complete guarantee to all policy- 
holders and full compensation to shareholders. The State 
Insurance Department would convert all existing “with pro- 
fit” policies into “actuarially equivalent” non-participating 
policies. 

II. Industrial business, 
would be abandoned and the business prohibited for the 


of the British offices 


“in view of its unsatisfactory na- 


ture,” 
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future, all existing industrial policies “being converted into 
their exact actuarial equivalents in fully paid up, non-partici- 
pating policies.” To replace this form of insurance it is pro- 
posed that a universal “Funeral Benefit” of from £2 to £20 
should be added to the benefits already payable under the 
National Insurance Act. 

IIf. All agents and every insurance official from directors 
and managers down to the youngest clerk would be guaranteed 
similar employment on the staff of the proposed State Insur- 
ance Department, or “liberal compensation for loss of office 
or impairment of income.” 

IV. The assets taken over from the companies would be 
gradually realized and the Insurance Department would ex- 
pect to receive in premiuras and interest an ever-increasing in- 
come which would, after paying all claims and expenses, leave 
an annual margin for investment. The proceeds of the realiza- 
tion of assets and this annual net income would be utilized to 
purchase War Loan Stock and “thus within a few decades 
practically the whole of the greatly swollen Insurance [und 
would be invested in British Government securities.” It is as- 
sumed that “besides paying interest, the Government will set 
aside from general taxation a sinking fund for the eventual 
redemption of the National Debt.” 

The existing and future policyholders are supposed to 
gain in the security they would have for the future—‘“the most 
perfect and best possible security, the unconditional guarantee 
of the British Government.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is supposed to gain by 
the ultimate absorption under one creditor (the State Insur- 
ance Department) of the whole unredeemed portion of the 
Great War Loan and the immobilization of the debt which 
would thus be taken off the market. 

The public are supposed to gain because the individual in- 
vestor would be settled with and thus left free to put his capi- 
tal back into industrial development or “to subscribe to a new 
loan should a national emergency require it.” 

It is a little difficult to see the benefits that are going to ac- 
crue to the country as a whole from these suggestions. The 
substitution of one creditor for many would have advantages 
to the State in the way of a more economic administration of 
the National Debt and the redemption thereof; but the other 
advantages to the country at large are not so apparent, inasmuch 
as all charges for the War Loan have still to be met by the 


public by means of taxation. 


Say PLran Woutp REsutt IN BETTER SERVICE 

The arguments advanced by all supporters of suggestions 
for the State control of industries are that great benefits would 
result from greater economy and better service. In view of 
the fact that under this scheme life assurance would be volun- 
tary and not compulsory, it is difficult to believe that much 
economy would be possible, since it is necessary to retain all 
agents and it is further proposed to utilize all officers and other 
employees or give them liberal compensation. In addition 
there would be presumably further capital charges for the 
proposed compensation to stockholders and the conversion of 
all “with profit” policies into “actuarially equivalent” non-par- 


ticipating policies. Furthermore, some six to seven million 
pounds sterling are to be added annually to the already heavy 
cost of the National Insurance Act in order to pay funeral bene- 
fits to those left without industrial insurance—the attack upon 
which is quite unwarranted and without reason. It would 
thus appear that the increased revenue to the State which 
is to result from increased profits in running the business is 
evidently not going to be very considerable, even without taking 
into consideration the previous records of the State as a busi- 
ness organizer and manager. 

As far as the National War Debt is concerned the whole 
scheme appears to be simply a transfer of the country’s liability 
from one creditor to another and does not relieve the Gov- 
ernment from the task of finding the annual interest and sink- 
ing fund charges thereon. The burden of all this would still 
fall on the people, and it is difficult to see how juggling with 
the life insurance funds of the country could lighten it. If the 
proposal put forward for State control involved compulsory in- 
surance and the Reserve Fund could be dispensed with, then 
the scheme would take on a different complexion, but it is 
expressly admitted that the maintenance of this fund is 


necessary. 


SciuikEME Does Not SotveE Derr PROBLEM 

These propositions do not, of course, pretend to dispose of 
the National \WWar Debt, so that it would seem that if the Gov- 
ernment could meet its interest charges and sinking fund under 
this scheme it would equally be able to do so without it, as 
the increased revenue accruing to the Government by the na- 
tionalization of life assurance would be quite small. It is also 
open to question whether financial operations and business in 
general would receive any great stimulus or benefit from the 
“immobilization” of the war loan, as this would have to be 
a gradual operation and the money or credits necessary for 
these operations would in any event have to be available first. 
And if they are available they will find their way into financial 
operations and business in general through the existing finan- 
cial and business channels in the ordinary way: and it must be 
remembered that the life assurance companies are a big factor 
in this, being very large lenders. If the scheme stimulated 
national saving it would have an extra claim to consideration ; 
but it is difficult to see how it could do this, as the competitive 
propaganda of the life assurance companies has probably 
taken this as far as it can go so long as life assurance is 
voluntary. 

It would therefore seem that whilst, as before remarked, it 
is undoubtedly true that, assuming efficient and honest admin- 
istration, the nationalization of works of public utility and 
basic industries such as coal mining should procure for the 
public a better and more economic service with benefit to the 
State, it is hard to see how the scheme for the nationalization 
of life assurance on a voluntary basis is going to promote na- 
tional production or give such relief to the harassed taxpayer 
as its authors imagine. Unless it can do these things the 
scheme is not of practical importance, for only a greater na- 
tional production coupled with a lessened national consump- 
tion can give that happy issue out of social, economic and finan- 
cial affliction which so many nations will soon be seeking. 
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KEEPING AT IT 


Only Way to Land Business Is To Make 
a Prospect Interested In You 








ARGUMENTS NECESSARY 


Agents Must Emphasize Every Feature of Life 
Insurance, for Policies Won’t Sell Themselves 


It is a truism in salesmanship that the 
ability to anticipate by a jump or two the 
working of the prospect’s mind is a powerful 
help in getting the desired order; and no- 
body knows better than the insurance sales- 
man how extremely useful it is to be able to 
think just a little faster than the other fellow, 
or, at least, to keep pace with him. In other 
words, a look at the mental processes of the 
man being sold is of considerable value, the 
chief trouble being the difficulty of getting the 
look, under ordinary circumstances. 

In the same connection, it is apparent that 
a clear understanding of the attitude of the 
prospect—any prospect, as well as the indi- 
vidual in hand at the moment—toward insur- 
ance in general, and your company and your- 
self in particular, is likely to be of no little 
assistance in closing business. But, again, this 
is about as hard to obtain as blood from the 
proverbial turnip, for the reason that mighty 
few men reveal their true attitude to the agent. 
They simply back off into a corner and refuse 
to do business, and it is up to the man with 
the rate book to do the rest, if there is any 
“rest” to be done. . 

Of course, under such circumstances the 
man who is content to take the almost in- 
variable “No” for a final answer has nothing 
more to say, or to do, except to get away 
from there and court another negative else- 
where. Likewise, of course, such a man has 
no business whatever in life insurance, the 
selling of which commodity is undoubtedly 
about as difficult—to the wrong kind of sales- 
man, especially—as that of any other goods 
which could be mentioned. 


Prospect Expects A STRUGGLE 

It is, in fact, a compliment to the pep, punch 
and persistence of the good insurance man 
that the man who is approached by a salesman 
in that line expects to be surrounded and over- 
powered, as it were, by the arguments of the 
salesman. He has no use whatever for the 
insurance solicitor who quits without a strug- 
ele, and such an agent will, therefore, as a very 
general rule, Which 
again makes it worth while to listen to the re- 


receive no_ business. 


marks of a man, actually in the market for 
insurance. who got away from the company 
entitled to the business and took a policy with 
another not long ago, all on account of a 
feeble approach. 

This man had a policy in the company re- 
ferred to, and liked it; and he had indicated to 
the agent who wrote him that he might be in 
the market for another later on. 
however, to another city, and his name was 
forwarded for handling to the company’s 
In due course he 


Te moved, 


representatives in that city. 
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was visited by an agent, who dropped in and 
asked him if he was interested in insurance; 
and, naturally, the prospect said he hardly be- 
lieved he was, whereupon the agent courteously 
but inefficiently and ineffectually departed— 
without the business, of course. 

This, by the way, recalls a story told by 
Irvin Cobb of one of his first business ven- 
tures. It is old, as stories go, but it is so obvi- 
ously true, aside from being funny, that every 
insurance man ought to paste it in his hat and 
read it before attacking every prospect. It 
seems that Cobb had in some manner been in- 
duced to believe that he might possibly be able 
to write life insurance, and he was taken in 
hand by an old insurance man, who adopted 
the time-honored and approved system of giv- 
ing him a chance at a prospect who was all but 
closed. 

“All you’ve got to do,” he told the novice, 
“is to go out here to old man Smith’s and get 
the business; it’s right there waiting for you, 
with a nice little commission in it.” 


IrvIN Copp’s EXPERIENCE 


Cobb went, he relates, and, finding himself 
paralyzed whenever he endeavored to broach 
the subject of insurance, spent the evening dis- 
cussing politics, crops and other topics not 
immediately connected with insurance. Finally, 
after the farmer and his wife had made vari- 
ous elaborate and unmistakable preparations 
for retiring, Cobb saw that it was up to him 
to shoot or give up the gun, as they say in 
Kentucky, so he summoned all his courage and 
managed to gasp as he stood at the door 
about to go: 

“Mr. Smith, you’re not interested in insur- 
ance, are you?” 

“No, I’m not,” promptly replied Mr. Smith, 
looking at him in some astonishment. 

Cobb went back and reported results to the 
old agent, who went out and came back with 
the application. He gently told the ambitious 
young man that he had better try something 
else, and insurance lost a representative to 
literature—to the infinite profit of the world. 
But there are a good many agents, not all of 
them with the excuse of inexperience, who are 
just about like that, and who, on the other 
hand, will never do much good writing for 





the magazines. 

“T’ve been thinking about taking out another 
policy for some time, but somehow IT never 
get around to it, and, besides, T haven’t investi- 
gated the matter much, as to the form of 
policy and the particular company IT want.” 
said a business man recently. “And vet a chap 
came in here the other day and talked insur- 
ance and went away without even touching 
me, from any angle. He simply wasn’t a 
salesman, that’s all. He sat around here and 
wasted his time and my own, delicately hinting 
at his subject now and then, but never really 
getting down to brass tacks. Somehow, he 
seemed to be afraid it would scare me, and 
the net result was that he got nowhere at all. 


Tue Wronc Metuop 
“And I sat there, all receptive, mind you, 
and watched and listened. like a coy old fish in 
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a pool. I thought several times: ‘Now he’s 
going to get down to business and make me 
take notice—he’s getting around to it, and 
first thing you know we'll be talking business 
and he'll go away from here with my applica- 
tion.” But I was wrong, every time. I got 
actually impatient for him to put me in a 
corner and show me the goods and make me 
huy—but he didn’t do it. And he went away, 
eventually leaving me completely disgusted 
with him and his company. He said he’d come 
back, but I doubt if he ever will. If he does, 
he won’t get much of a welcome, I can tell 
you.” 

Of course, there is such a thing as being so 
persistent as to be absolutely pestiferous ; every 
good insurance man knows this, and he also 
knows how to stop short of that undesirable 
point. But, at the same time, he realizes first, 
last and all the time that keeping right at the 
prospect is the only way to land the business; 
that the prospect who is in the market expects 
it, and that no prospect, good or bad, will be 
written without it. From which settled fact 
it might readily be deduced that, on the whole, 
it is better to err on the side of too much 
rather than too little 
sticktoitiveness. 


down-to-the-ground 
And familiarity with almost 
any successful agent’s methods will fully con- 
firm one in that reasonable conclusion. 


J. Klein of The Prudential won the five-dol- 
lar prize recently offered by the Canadian In- 
surance for the best paragraph on life insurance. 
If the Canadian journal considered it of suf- 
ficient merit to be worth five dollars, it may 
interest you also. Here it is: 


Nothing is more uplifting or has a greater 
moral effect upon our daily life than the knowl- 
edge of duty done, and the greater the sacrifice 
the greater are the blessings that will surely 
follow. No husband or father can pay his pre- 
mium without unconsciously being made a bet- 
ter man morally, a better citizen, and with a 
better opinion of himself. It strengthens and 
equips him better to meet his daily responsi- 
bilities. The things that we can get without 
sacrifices are worth no more than they cost. 
No man ever signed an application or paid a 
premium who did not feel an increase in self- 
respect, whose love and affection for his family 
and the good in him were not stimulated. The 
moral effect of being insured is often greater 
than the policyholder realizes. 


Insurance and Health 


One of the great services that life insuroenee 
bas done for the world—probably its greatest 
service—has been to prolong life. Men are gen- 
erally and habitually careless about their health 
and their physical condition. Life insurance 
introduced the physical examination. It has 
converted many to the habit of regular exam- 
inations. These physical examinations have 
been the means not only of checking many cases 
of physical breakdown and disease, but they 
have helped to teach people that disease can be 
checked, that habits of living can be set right 
and that life can be extended for many years. 

It has been suggested by thoughtful persons 
that life insurance companies adopt the plan- 
perhaps as a feature of one particular kind of 
policy—of requiring periodical physical exam- 
inations of their “risks,” and where incinient 
ailments are discovered or wrong habits of 
living, that effort be made to correct them. 

Life insurance is more closely related than 
many people think with the whole problem of 
preventive medicine, our greatest opportunity 
for the protection of health and the extension 
of life, and the co-operation of the insurance 
companies to the solution of that problem is one 





of the greatest services they can render the 
country. It may be added that the technical 
problems of preventive medicine are not nearly 
so great as the problem of how best to give 
science its opportunity to work as etfectively 
with the civil population as it can work with 
an army.—Detroit Life Bulletin. 


Make Good or Fight 


All able-bodied men, regardless of age, are 
under the necessity these days of satisfying 
themselves and their neighbors that they are 
productively employed in a useful occupation. 

Life insurance selling has been recognized as 
useful work and as being one of the occupations 
or employments in which those engaged therein 
are rendering effective assistance to the nation 
in the present crisis; but the mere engagement 
in an essential occupation is not sufficient, since 
whenever it may be determined that a person 
is an idler or is non-productively engaged he 
may be immediately inducted into the military 
service. 

Every real life insurance man who is not 
qualified for military service has reason to be 
proud of the fact that he is to-day engaged in 
life insurance selling, since our Government it- 
self has set the seal of its highest approval 
upon the institution of life insurance as a war- 
winning essential. 

Men, however, holding themselves out as life 
insurance agents, but who, either through lack 
of energy or ability, are not making good as 
agents, must be held to be non-productively 
employed, and are therefore subject to the call 
of the War Department for some other war- 
winning service. 

No life insurance man who is working less 
than eight hours each day can in good conscience 
claim that he is devoting his best time, talents 
and energies to the winning of the war.—Illinois 
Life Bulletin. 

Gerald A. Eubank, assistant paymaster in the 
United States Navy, formerly general agent for Vir- 
ginia for the Connecticut Mutual Life, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, is now supply officer at one of 
the largest French ports utilized by the Americans in 


landing troops and supplies. 


. Empire. 
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KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


Patriotic Booklet by Elmer E. Rittenhouse 
of the Equitable 


Applications for thousands of copies of ‘‘Know 
Your Enemy,’ the popular patriotic booklet 
written by Elmer E. Rittenhouse, assistant 
secretary of the Equitable Life, are being re- 
ceived continually from all parts of the coun- 
try. One request, which came from Mexico 
City, Mex., asked for permission to translate 
the booklet into Spanish for distribution among 
Mexicans to counteract German propaganda 
which has been spread in that country. 

‘Know Your Enemy’’ has been endorsed by 
{x-President Theodore Roosevelt and _ the 
heads of many large industrial concerns as a 
compilation of effective arguments against 
Germany. The contents consist principally of 
quotations from speeches and writings of Ger- 
mans, from the Kaiser down, in which they 
state boldly the war policies of the Central 
The extracts dispel any doubts as to 
the fundamental aims of the Teutons. The 
booklet is issued by the Sons of the Revolution 
and not by the Equitable Life. 


The Moral Hazard 

It is a natural result that underwriting prob- 
lems, and especially underwriting mistakes, 
come to light in connection with claims. Under 
the present high wage conditions and the high 
cost of living there is a consequent greater need 
for more adequate protection; and, therefore, a 
tendency to sell larger indemnities. . 

In dealing intelligently with this problem, the 
good judgment of the field men is put to the test. 
Good service requires that the individual needs 
of the person to be insured should be carefully 
considered and the proper amount of indemnity 
written so as to be sufficient, but not burden- 
some. 

Every contract of health and accident insur- 
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ance carries the liability of a loss—not only one 
loss, but the possibility of several, depending 
upon the chance that the person insured may be 
disabled several times during the life of the 
policy. It is important, therefore, to give care- 
ful consideration to what the risk means to the 
company from the standpoint of liability of loss 
when the amount of indemnity is written. 

The element of moral hazard becomes a factor 
under the larger indemnities by a greatly in- 
creased ratio over what it is in the smaller in- 
demnities with certain classes of risks, and 
especially in the lower classifications.—The 
Oslico. 


Thrift at Home and Abroad 

Savings bank statistics, based largely on pre- 
war conditions, show that 

Of every 1000 people in Switzerland 595 have 
a savings account. 

Of every 1000 people 
savings account. 

Of every 1000 people in Denmark 4386 have a 
savings account. 

Of every 1000 
savings account. 

Of every 1000 people 
savings account. 

Of every 1000 people in the United States 109 
have a savings account. 

Why is it that in the United States, reputed 
to be the wealthiest country in the world, only 
ten per cent of the population maintain 
savings bank accounts? Americans must be 
taught to save, and the army of life insurance 
workers can assist very materially in the teach- 
ing. A savings bank account and an invest- 
ment in life insurance are not antagonistic, nor 
even competitive. One supplements the other. 
Periodic deposits man be made in the bank to 
meet the annual life insurance premium. 

The American people have learned that they 
can save for the good of all—when the Govern- 
ment calls. Life underwriters must teach them 
to save for the good of their dependents—when 
duty calls.—Agency Items. 
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organizers and producers. 


show them how it is done. 


it should be more. 
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By an old, established Life Insurance Company 
TWO AGENCY SUPERVISORS 


under direct Home Office contracts 


The men we employ must be able to prove 
by past achievements that they are good 


They must be able to appoint agents and 
not only tell them how insurance is sold but 


Salary of $3,000 and expenses, but it will not 
remain at that figure after results prove that 


‘“OPPORTUNITY”’ 
Care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 


Established 
1867 











developing the Country’s agricultural resources, and thereby 
contributing largely to the world’s food supply. 

The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to the insured 
and their beneficiaries, meriting the appellation—the Great 
Policyholders’ Company. 

_ The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic and war proof 
investments, limited to first mortgages on carefully selected 
cultivated farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 

The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in premium deposits, 
the result of the Company’s superior earnings, favorable mor- 
tality, and economy of management. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


JESSE R. CLARK, 
President. 


THE REAR GUARD 


No more virile and effi- 
cient body of men can be 


found than the _ large 
army of life underwriters. 


Towering back of the 
agent in his efforts, as a 
mighty rear guard, is the 
strength and prestige of 
the Company and the In- 
stitution he represents. 
The stronger the rear 
guard, the greater the 
agent’s morale and chance 
of success. 














Four big success factors 
in the work of the Union 
Central Agency Force are: 


The GOOD WILL created 


by farm loan investments, 


ALLAN WATERS, 
Second Vice-President. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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August 1, 1918 


tribute to Mr. Markham’s leader- 
ship. Then it had 362,000 policies in force, rep- 
resenting $882,000,000, and on January 1, 1918, it 
had 605,000 policies in force, totaling $1,605,000,- 
000. 


an excellent 


To Increase Taxes on Estates 

cent in the 
taxes on estates has been agreed upon by the 
House ways and means committee as part of 
the new revenue bill to be passed when Con- 
gress convenes. This move should be of in- 
terest to life agents because funds received by 
beneficiaries from life policies are exempt from 
both income and inheritance taxes. Congress 
expects the revised taxes to yield nearly 
$100,000,000. 

The 50 per cent increase will be made ap- 
plicable to all estates up to $8,000,000, and on 
estates between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 the 
rate will be raised from 22 to 35 per cent. On 
estates exceeding $10,000,000 the committee 
asks for a 40 per cent tax. The exemption of 
$50,000 on estates of residents of this country 
would be continued as under the present law. 
Following is the revised schedule of rates: 


A tentative advance of 50 per 


Not exceeding $50,000 

$50,000 and not exceeding $150,000 

$150,000 and not exceeding $250,000 

$250,000 and not exceeding $450,000 

$450,000 and not exceeding $1,000,000 

$1,000,000 and not exceeding $2,000,000..... 18 
$2,000,000 and not exceeding $3,000,000..... 2 
$3,000,000 and not exceeding $4,000,000...... 24 
$4,000,000 and not exceeding $5,000,000...... y 
$5,000,000 and not exceeding $8,000,000...... 7 
$8,000,000 and not exceeding $10,000,000 
Exceeding $10,000,000 


/Etna Agents Hold Conference 


Field representatives from all parts of the 
country and home-office officials of the A®ttna 
Life and affiliated companies, the 42tna Cas- 
ualty and Surety and the Automobile Insurance 
of Hartford, met in that city last week for their 
regular conference. 

Business sessions were held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, at the Hartford Club, the meeting 
being opened on the first day with an address 
by ex-U. S. Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, presi- 
dent of the three companies. Most of the 
speakers at the business sessions were leading 
representatives from the field. About one hun- 
dred agents and home-office officials attended 
the business sessions. 


Life Agents’ Meetings 


While the annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is being held 
at the Hotel Astor in New York on September 
4, 5 and 6, several company agency meetings 
will also be going on at about the same time, 
so as to allow agents to attend the convention 
conveniently. Agents of the Guardian, Federal, 
Canada, Jefferson-Standard and Massachusetts 
Mutual will all meet around the first of Sep- 
tember. On Tuesday following the convention 
the Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Club of the 
New York Life will convene at New London, 
Conn. 

Record of Life Insurance Policies 

A useful book for life insurance policyholders 
who carry more than one policy is that published 
by The Spectator Company entitled Record of 
Life Insurance Policies. It contains pages for 
twelve policies, with spaces for data as to pre- 
miums, dividends, net cost, total cost, dividend 
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additions and increase in the such 
additions. The pages are adapted to either non- 
participating, annual dividend or deferred divi- 
dend contracts, and spaces are also provided 
showing the settlement under the last-named 
form. 

Agents will find this book a wedge for new 
business by preserting it to their policyholders 
with the first record already made. The book 
is bound in leather and sells at 50 cents per 
copy, or $5 for twelve copies. On orders for 
twelve or more copies, the agent’s name and a 
complimentary inscription will be stamped in 
gold on the cover at an extra charge of $3. 
The Spectator Company will promptly fill all 
orders for this work. 


policy by 


War-Bond Policies as an Investment 


Though attention -has now been redirected to 
the matter by Sir T. Whittaker’s curiously mis- 
conceived criticisms, comparatively few people 
seem to have realized the financial attractions 
of the national war bond policies that are now 
being issued by certain life offices. Calcula- 
tions, based on the premiums quoted, show that 
the yield to be obtained on the ten-year bond 
policy is greater than the yield to be obtained 
by a direct purchase of the bonds. In addition 
to this gain, the purchaser of a war bond 
policy is enabled to pay for his investment by 
instalments spread over the whole period of the 
bond, and in addition to receive ten years’ life 
assurance free of cost, together with other 
benefits. The premium quoted by one company 
for a ten-year bond policy taken out by a man 
aged 30 is £9 4s. ‘per annum. The income tax 
authorities allow a rebate on premiums paid on 
policies of this character. By this concession 
the premiums paid may in effect, we are in- 
formed, be reduced by £1 1s. on every £100 
assured where the premiums which the assured 
is paying do not exceed one-sixth of his in- 
come. In cases where this rebate can be taken 
advantage of, the actual annual payment is re- 
duced to £8 3s. This amount invested annually 
would have to bear compound interest at 4% 
per cent to produce at the end of ten years 
£105, which is the amount the purchaser of a 
ten-year policy will receive when it matures; 
i. e., £100 plus the £5 bonus payable on re- 
demption. The interest earned on the bond 
policy, however, is not subject to income tax, 
while the interest on the former investment 
would be. Consequently the £8 3s. invested 
annually would have to bear compound in- 
terest at approximately 6 per cent to produce 
the same net amount as the ten-year bond 
policy. The explanation of the fact that the 
bond policy can be bought to produce about 
12s. 6d. per cent more than the gross amount of 
the yield on war bonds is to be found, first, in 
the concessions regarding relief from income 
tax in respect of the premiums, and secondly, 
to the exemption from tax of the interest 
earned on the premiums when the policy ma- 
tures. This double concession renders it more 
profitable to buy a ten-year bond policy than to 
purchase the bonds direct. 

There are obviously limits to the amount of 
national war bond policies which can be bought 
by any one person owing to the restriction of 
the application of income-tax relief. More- 
over, the security is not quite the same thing. 
Again, it may be pointed out that the pre- 
miums vary according to age, but in the case 
of a man of forty-three the premium quoted 
is such as to make the policy yield by com- 
parison with an ordinary investment about 
5 11-16 per cent. It should also be pointed out 
that the comparative yield on the seven-year 
policy is much less, and that on the five-year 
policy much smaller still. On the premium 
quoted for a man forty-three the yield on the 
five-year policy is 4 per cent, and on the seven- 
year policy 4 13-16 per cent.—London Times. 


stick a Thrift or War Savings 
your card you are mailing money to your- 
with interest. Cashing in 
going to be better “getting 
money from home,” for with the money comes the 
reminder that you contributed to the 
which then will have been completely won. 
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THE LIFE CONVENTION 


—_—_— 


President Wilson Will Make the Open- 
ing Address on September 4 


WILL LAST THREE DAYS 


Life Underwriters of Canada to Participate in the 
Convention—Lord Reading and Charles E. 
Hughes to Speak 


President Woodrow Wilson and Chief Justice 
Charles Fitzpatrick, of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, are scheduled to deliver the opening 
addresses at the international convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters and 
the Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
on September 4, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York city. Details of the pro- 
gramme and the names of persons who are to 
speak at the convention have just been made 
public by President Lawrence Priddy. The 
themes of the convention will be the contribu- 
tion life insurance has made and will make 
toward winning the war and how to develop the 
business of life insurance in spite of the war. 

On September 3, the day previous to the open- 
ing of the convention, the annual meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of Canada 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, and at 10 
o’clock of that day the annual meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Associa- 
tion will also be held. All delegates to the 
national convention will be permitted to 
attend the meeting of the executive committee, 
where reports of all committees will be pre- 
sented, and it is hoped that practically all of the 
business of the convention will be transacted 
at this meeting, and in this way leave the entire 
three days open for addresses and discussions. 

Probably on the evening of the first day a re- 
ception will be tendered to officers of local com- 
panies, all delegates and their families and to 
all life insurance people who have journeyed 
to the city for the purpose of attending the ses- 
sions of the National Association. 


DISTINGUISHED SPEAKERS 

Speakers for the annual banquet, which will 
be held on the night of September 5, in the 
grand ball room of the Hotel Astor, are as fol- 
lows: Newton Wesley Rowell, president, the 
Privy Council of Canada; Lord Reading, 
British Ambassador to the United States, and 
Charles E. Hughes. It is likely that another 
of America’s most distinguished citizens and a 
man now much in the public eye will speak on 
this occasion. His definite acceptance has not 
been received, but there is reason to believe 
that he will be present. 

Other speakers who will appear on the pro- 
gramme are as follows: Prof. Melville Cumming, 
of the Canadian Department of Agriculture— 
subject, ‘“‘The Relation of Life Insurance to the 
Development of Our Agricultural Resources; 
Thomas B. Macaulay, president Sun Life of 
Canada—subject, ‘‘Canada’s War-Time Expe- 
rience;’’ Herbert C. Cox, president Canada 
Life Assurance Company—subject, “Life Insur- 
ance and Thrift;’’ Sir Edmund Walker, one of 
Canada’s distinguished bankers—subject, ‘‘Life 
Insurance and Its Relation to Credit;’’ prob- 
ably George W. Perkins, for many years 
vice-president of the New York Life and later 
a member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.; 
George E. Vincent, formerly president of 
the University of Minnesota, now president of 
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the Rockefeller Foundation—subject, ‘‘Public 
Health and Life Insurance;” Dr. James H. Kel- 
logg, president and director of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich.—subject, ‘‘The 
Influence of Personal Habits Upon Life Ex- 
pectancy;’’ Darwin P. Kingsley, president New 
York Life; Henry Moir, president Actuarial So- 
ciety of America; J. H. McIntosh, president As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Council; Harry L. 
Seay, president American Life Convention; H. 
B. Rosen—subject, ‘‘How I Personally Sell 
Twelve Millions Per Annum;”’ Dr. Edwin Welles 
Dwight, medical director the New England 
Mutual Life—subject, ‘‘Medical Selection;’’ and 
Edward A. Woods, manager the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, Pittsburgh, Pa., and for- 
merly president of the National Association— 
subject, ‘‘War-Time Arguments in the Sale of 
Life Insurance.” 

Brief addresses by several women promi- 
nently identified with the business will be made 
on the subject of ‘‘Present-Day Opportunities 
for Women in Life Insurance.’’ 

It is intended that the sessions of the con- 
vention shall be practical, and to that end each 
address will be followed by questions and 
answers, and a number of topics of vital im- 
portance to the business will be discussed on 
the floor of the convention. 


Change in Taxation Laws Desired 

Every member of the Richmond, Va., Associa- 
tion of life underwriters has received a com- 
munication from President G. W. Diggs of that 
body urging them to write to their Congressman 
urging a betterment of the laws and treasury 
rulings on the taxation of proceeds of life in- 
surance policies. ‘‘This is a very important 
matter and calls for immediate action from us 
all,” said President Diggs. 

Patriotism Without Hesitation 

If our soldier boys deliberated as long over 
doing their duty as some of our people at home 
hesitate over doing theirs, the victory would be 
doubtful. 

It is a sort of financial cowardice to hesitate 
to put your money in United States Govern- 
ment securities, and to deliberate over the wis- 
dom and patriotism of the investment is to 
hesitate in supporting our soldiers. 
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MODERN FARMERS 


Why Agriculturists of the Twentieth 
Century Do Much Reading 





TWO VALUABLE STORIES 





Insurance Moral Brought Home by Realistic Nar- 
rative Aid for Rural Solicitors 


There are so many reasons why the life in- 
surance agent who is covering the rural dis- 
tricts of the country seeking prospects among 
the farmers should be more fully equipped than 
ever before that it is hard to state which is the 
most important. Perhaps it is the arrival of a 
large number of individuals from the urban 
centers into the agricultural areas under the 
call of the nation for more people to engage in 
this industry, or it may be the entrance of 
milady, sometimes called the ‘farmerette.”’ 
Whatever may be regarded as paramount in the 
new farm life, it is a fact that conditions are no 
longer what they used to be. From the insur- 
ance agent’s standpoint, without slighting the 
fairer sex, who indeed are in many cases good 
prospects, the principal interest is in the new 
farm operator, who is for the most part a 
student of agriculture, but perhaps lacking in 
some other qualities. 

Many of these persons assume an attitude of 
somewhat superior wisdom concerning the man- 
agement of business, and especially as to how 
best they shall provide protection for their 
families and themselves. It is probable, how- 
ever, that after the day’s work is over the farmer 
of the type referred to will be found deep in the 
studies of the ways of the life of the more ro- 
mantie rustics or peasants. 

The farmer’s theory of health, based on such 
doctrines as the cure-all characteristics of the 
stable aromatique, the sedative effect of chew- 
ing straw, etc., is subjected to deep analysis in 
off hours in the hope that these fancies may be 
either discarded as without foundation or truth 
or fact or given a place of substantial worth in 
the order of things, so necessary for the efficient 
conduct of the farm. 

For this reason, many of the modern agricul- 
turalists will be found to be of a type of mind 
which is never ready to make a quick decision 
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on any matter, but prefers to give serious 
thought to all matters that come to his atten- 
tion. As for the life insurance agent, it is true 
the call will have a great deal of weight, but 
something more is needed; he must be prepared 
to have at hand material which will bear out all 
contentions for the farmer to insure his life, 
and the most influential material of this kind is 
a story which will tell truthfully the viewpoint 
of the successful rustic who has built up a 
comfortable fortune out of his industry by 
shrewdness and persistent labor. 

Such a story is told in most interesting style 
in Uncle Donald’s Life Insurance, a book of 
humor depicting a forceful character who re- 
lates his personal experiences with life insur- 
ance agents in a manner that will convince the 
doubters and skeptics. It is the kind of work 
which gets at the root of all the questions of 
life insurance from the farmer’s standpoint, 
with a story so interwoven as to hold the atten- 
tion of the reader for an evening and carry his 
conviction. This is a work which should be in 
the hands of every agent who is calling on the 
farmers to-day.. 

Another piece of the agent’s equipment to 
meet the ever-questioning rustic is found in the 
terse analysis of the relation of life insurance 
to the farmer, as given in One Farmer’s Expe- 
rience with Life Insurance. This is very short 
and carries with it the force of narrative. For 
the man who is of the genuine farm life and 
knows its ways, the booklet will be found most 
useful as a sort of bit of gossip about persons 
with whom he and his ancestors associated. 

With the prosperity that farmers are now 
enjoying, there should be a fertile field for new 
prospects among this class of people. Every 
agent who would succeed in taking applications 
for life insurance from farmers should not fail 
to have a supply of the two works referred to 
above as a valuable means of meeting all cases 
that confront him wherein there is any opposi- 
tion to life insurance. 


Kansas City Life Delegates 
The Life Underwriters Association of Kansas 
City, Mo., elected as delegates to the National 
Association of Life Underwriters’ convention at 
New York the following delegates: E. S. Vill- 
moare, Kansas City Life; W. B. Henderson, 
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National Life; H. C. Reilly, New York Life; J. 
R. Farney, Bankers Life; C. D. Mills, New 
England Life; A. D. Bonnifield, Union Central. 
The alternates elected were: C. L. Barbee, 
Equitable Life of Iowa; J. P. Somerville, Penn 
Mutual; I. B. Mapes, Phenix Mutual; J. Wein- 
saft, Missouri State; L. C. Spencer, New York 
Life; C. L. Scott, Massachusetts Mutual. 


Northwestern Mutual Agents’ Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Association of 
Agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life was 
held at the home office in Milwaukee, in con- 
nection with the celebration of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of the company. At the business ses- 
sions resolutions were adopted protesting 
against any unreasonable taxation of the pro- 
ceeds of partnership and corporation policies. 
A number of interesting and patriotic addresses 
were made. Dr. Charles E. Albright of Milwau- 
kee for the twelfth consecutive year led in the 
volume of new business, writing $1,503,000, with 
Herman Duval of New York city second, with 
$1,223,000. In Class B, August Rosenberg of 
New York led with $923,000; H. C. Fricke of 
Omaha, in Class C, with $905,950; R. W. 
Cameron of Portland, Ore., in Class D, with 
$750,000; Max Berg of Philadelphia, in Class EH, 
with $652,300, and Dr. J. F. Rigg.of Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill., in Class F, with $500,000. 

R. F. Clendenin of Paris, Ky., won the prize 
for the largest number of individual lives with 
207, breaking all records and giving him the 
presidency of the Marathon Club, made up of 
the agents writing over 100 lives each per an- 
num. The following officers were elected: 
President, Rudolph Recht, New York city; vice- 
president, Capt. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, 
and secretary and treasurer, Frank B. Giloth, 
Milwaukee. Franklin Mann of Omaha was 
elected president of the General Agents Asso- 
ciation, succeeding L. P. T. Throop of Nashville, 
who declined re-election after serving for nine- 
teen years. T. A. Peyser of New York was 
elected president of the District and Special 
Agents Association. 


1184 Prudential Employees in Service 
Figures giving the total number of Prudential 
employees who have entered the military or 
naval service of the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada to date are apportioned as 
follows: 
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The Prudential Has Paid $1,375,113 on 
War Claims 

Total death claims paid by The Prudential on 
the lives of those killed or died in the war from 
the outbreak of hostilities until July 1, 1918, 
amount to $1,375,113. The number of claims 
equaled 4413. A large portion of this sum has 
gone to beneficiaries of men killed in the Cana- 
dian service. 


—Any life company desiring the services of a cap- 
able general agent in North Carolina should read the 
notice which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

—Agency supervisors who can demonstrate their 
ability ‘to sell life insurance may do well to read the 
announcement in another column of this issue. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


RAILROAD CONTRACT 


Still Unsatisfactory to Security Holders and 
Lxecutives 








Not only are the railroad security owners dis- 
satisfied with draft of the contract with the 
Government, but at a recent conference in 
Washington the Railway Executives’ advisory 
committee voiced objection to certain clauses. 
Following the hearing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced that it would take the 
points raised under advisement. 

On the financial committee of the National 
Association of Owners of Railroad Securities 
are many of the best-known insurance men. 
They are working now to alter the proposed 
contract between the Government and the rail- 
road because they fear the contract in its pres- 
ent form would result in injury to the invest- 
ment value of railroad securities, which are 
held in large amounts by insurance companies. 

Among those who were present at the com- 
mittee meeting last week were: W. A. Day, 
president of the Equitable Life; R. Foster, 
representing Alfred D. Foster, president of the 
New England Mutual Life; Frederick H. Ecker, 
treasurer of the Metropolitan Life; George E. 
Ide, president of the Home Life; Darwin P. 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life; 
lhorrest lf. Dryden, president of The Prudential; 
George K. Johnson, president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, and John G, Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 


Guarantee Mortgage and Finance Company 
R. B. Parrott, president of the Guarantee 
Mortgage and Finance Company of Des Moines, 
la., states that rapid progress is being made 
in placing the $2,000,000 authorized capital of 
that institution. Mr. Parrott was one of the 
principal organizers of the Central National 
Fire of Des Moines and also of the Iowa Bond- 
ing and Casualty of the same city. Treasurer 
C. H. Martin is president of the Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank, vice-president of the Bankers Acci- 
dent Company and a director of the lowa Bond- 
ing and Casualty. Secretary and General Coun- 
sel E, J. Kelly is also general counsel of the 
lowa Bonding. Among the directors are G. E. 
MacKinnon, president, Mechanics Savings Bank; 
John Carmody, cashier, Perry National Bank, 
Perry, Ia.; A. T. Nierling, president, New 
Albin Savings Bank; F. O. Thompson, director, 
Central States Bank, and J. F. Herman, vice- 
president, Security Savings Bank, Boone, Ia. 


New Schedule of Rates Approved in Texas 


Plans for special schedule rating for indus- 
trial plants under the workmen’s compensation 
law, as prepared and approved by the National 
Workmens Service Bureau, New York, with 
headquarters in Texas at Dallas, were approved 
by Commissioner of Insurance and Banking 
Charles O. Austin. There has been a general 
revision of the schedule of rates, the purpose 
being to correct as many as possible of the de- 
fects of previous schedules, both as to safety 
standards and rate results, in order that the 
schedule might be uniformly applied in all 
States, and with a minimum of conflict with 
existing State safety standards. One of the 
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most drastic changes in the schedule was the 
elimination of the machine employee ratio item, 
which, after a thorough trial, was found to be 
unfair. 

This new schedule of rating does not neces- 
sarily mean any increase or reduction in the 
present rates, but more of an adjustment in 
order to make the rates uniform in the various 
States. In many of the States this uniformity 
already exists. 


Correcting a Misinterpretation 

In a statement sent out in June by the Na- 
tional Workmens Compensation Service Bureau 
with regard to the new experience rating plan, 
whatever odium there may have been connected 
with the fact that the old rating plan failed of 
approval by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment was apparently placed upon the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board of New York. 
The sentence in question was as follows: 


The matter was brought to a head by the re- 
fusal of the New York Insurance Department to 
approve the plan of experience rating sub- 
mitted to it last year by the Compensation In- 
spection Rating Board of New York. 

G. F. Michelbacher, actuary of the Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau, has sent out the following 
notice in regard to the above: 

I am glad to take the opportunity to state 
that the possibility of this interpretation did 
not occur to me in dictating the memorandum. 
As a matter of fact, it is well known I assume 
that the experience rating plan submitted by 
the Compensation Inspection Rating Board of 
New York was substantially the plan prepared 
by this bureau, which, known as Plan “B,”’ has 
been in operation in the States under the juris- 
diction of the bureau during the past year. 


Casualty Men of the National Life to 
Convene 

Over one hundred representatives of the 
casualty department of the National Life, 
U. S, A., are expected to attend the convention 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, July 26-27. Most 
of these men are superintendents and agents 
in the weekly department. The monthly pre- 
mium department, however, will have a number 
of representatives. Manager C. H. Boyer of the 
casualty department is now arranging the pro- 
gramme for the meeting. Provision has been 
made for about ten practical papers on dif- 
ferent features of the business, which will be 
followed by discussions. One session will be 
devoted to the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the company and 
the unfurling of a service flag. There will be 
nearly one hundred stars on the flag. A ban- 
quet to be held at the La Salle on Friday even- 
ing will be the only special entertainment 
feature. 


National Surety Pays $14,000 

The National Surety Company has paid $14,000 
to the Star Fire of Louisville, Ky., which has 
been in process of liquidation for a decade, as 
payment on the bond of Charles F. Mitchell, 
one-time Eastern representative of the com- 
pany. The Star Fire sued in December, 1907, 
to recover $20,000. Mitchell’s contract of em- 
ployment was signed by Arthur Langham, vice- 
president of the company, who was later killed 
by the explosion of a giant firecracker. 


Insurance Commissioners Will Meet 
A few weeks ago some doubt was expressed 
as to the advisability of holding the annual 
meeting of the National Convention of Insur- 
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ance Commissioners because the advance in the 
price of railroad tickets might result in a small 
attendance in Denver, Col. However, after in- 
quiries had been sent to all the Commissioners, 
it has heen found that twenty-eight are in favor 
of holding the convention, eight are against it 
and seven doubtful. Thirty-three answered 
that their departments would surely be repre- 
sented. The convention will meet on Septem- 
ber 10, 11 and 13 at the Brown Palace Hotel. 


Raise Postal Insurance Rates 

Rates for parcel post or unregistered mail in- 
surance will be raised on September 1, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Postal Insurance Under- 
writers Conference. Coupons in multiples of 
five cents will be attached on all new policies 
after the date mentioned. 

The coming rates are quoted as follows: 


UNREGISTERED MAIL OR PARCEL POST 


25 or less....certificates to the value of 5 cents 
50 or less....certificates to the value of 10 cents 
100 or less....certificates to the value of 25 cents 


REGISTERED MAIL OR GOVERNMENT IN- 
SURED PARCEL POST 


50 or less....certificates to the value of 5 cents 
150 or less....certificates to the value of 10 cents 
250 or less....certificates to the value of 25 cents 


Note.—A shipment valued at $100 sent in two 
packages, the rate is only 20 cents. All postal 
books delivered to the assured before Septem- 
ber 1, 1918, will carry the old rates. Be sure to 
notify the assured of the change of rates when 
a policy is delivered after September 1, 1918. 


Rubber Mutual Liability Begins Business 

The Rubber Mutual Liability has received 
permission from the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department to transact a compensation busi- 
ness in that State. Organized by interests of 
the United States Rubber Company, the Rubber 
Mutual is virtually a self-insurer in the same 
class with the United States Mutual Liability, 
which was organized several years ago. The 
directors of the new corporation include: 
Lester Leland, president; Henry H. Nance, Ira 
F. Burnham, Maynard Collins, H. P. Ballard, W. 
H. Gleason, R. S. Johnson, A. J. Mayberry and 
M. I. Bowes; secretary, E. F. Dewing. 


Maryland Casualty to Increase Capital 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Maryland Casualty of Baltimore will be held 
next Tuesday to vote on a plan to increase the 
capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 by declaring 
a stock dividend of $500,000. If the plan is ap- 
proved, as recommended by the board of 
directors, the increase in capital will be drawn 
from accumulated surplus. 
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PROGRAMME ANNOUNCED 


Names of Speakers at National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 


LARGE ATTENDANCE EXPECTED 


President Cleary of Wisconsin Will Discuss Insur- 
ance Problems Growing Out of the War 


MADISON, WIS., July 31.—President M. J. 
Cleary, of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, to-day announced the 
programme for the meeting to be held at Den- 
ver, Col., September 10-13. The announcement 
of the holding of the convention was held in 
abeyance until replies could be received from 
all of the Insurance Departments as to whether 
representatives would attend. The indications 
are that the convention at Denver will be one 
of the largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 

Among those who will appear on the pro- 
gramme and the subjects to be discussed by 
them are as follows: Colonel J. R. Young, 
North Carolina, “‘The Fraternal Situation;”’ 
Rufus Elwell, New Hampshire, ‘Guarantee Re- 
serves and Special Surpluses;’’ Alexander 
McCabe, California, ‘‘How Can Insurance Com- 
missioners Aid in Winning the War?’ John B. 
Sanborn, Minnesota, ‘‘Fire Insurance Rates and 
Their Supervision;’’ Carey J. Wilson, Kansas, 
“Are Extra Premiums in Life Policies on Ac- 
count of War Activity Justified?’’ Burton Mans- 
field, Mansfield, ‘‘The Civil Rights Act as It 
Affects Life Insurance;’’ C. F. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky, “Standards for Interinsurance;’’ Frank 
Ellsworth, Michigan, ‘‘The Fire Insurance Sit- 
uation;’’ Frank Hardison, Massachusetts, ‘‘Loss 
of Fire Insurance Companies on Binders and 
Policies Not Taken.” 

One of the features of the Commissioners’ 
conventions has been the address of the presi- 
dent of the organization, which outlines the 
more perplexing insurance problems of the day. 
President Cleary has announced that he will 
discuss insurance problems that will result 
from the war. While the Department heads and 
office forces of the Insurance Departments of 
the different States are in active membership 
of the convention, the different insurance com- 
panies have always sent representatives, as 
have most of the leading insurance journals. 


C. S. Brown with Fidelity and Casualty 


Carl S. Brown of Utica, N. Y., during the past 
six years executive special agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding Company of Boston, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that company 
and has joined the special agency force of the 
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Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. 
Mr. Brown will devote his time to the develop- 
ment of the bonding line of the Fidelity and 
Casualty in New York State, being associated 
with Resident Manager Edgar E. Mueller of the 
Buffalo branch office. 


Industrial Accidents in Texas 
Accidents to the number of 42,470 were re- 
ported to the State Industrial Accident Board 


‘of Texas during the first ten months of the 


present fiscal year, embracing the months of 
September, October, November, December, 1917, 
and January, February, March, April, May and 
June 1918. Of this number of accidents, 191 
were fatal. During this same period 9987 claims 
were filed with the board, and the amount of 
compensation paid by the insurance companies 
writing workmen’s compensation insurance 
reached $563,853.22, which does not include 
$174,767.46 paid out by these companies for 
medical expenditures, doctors’ bills, medicines 
and hospital fees. 


Report of New England Equitable 


The receiver’s report on the New England 
Equitable, examined by the Massachusetts In- 
surance Department, indicates that the out- 
standing reserves for claims will meet all re- 
quired payments. The report states that 4635 
fidelity and surety bonds are in force which 
represent risks amounting to $22,676,501. 

Total dependable assets are given as $783,234, 
and the uncertain assets as $38,197, a total of 
$1,221,481. Determined liabilities are $8634, and 
estimated liabilities $726,679, or a total of $535,- 
314. 


Preferred Accident Pays $18,430 on 
Robbery Policy 

The Preferred Accident of New York had re- 
cently to pay $18,480 under a messenger rob- 
bery policy to the Melville Shoe Corporation. 
The loss was sustained through the attack 
upon a messenger en route to a bank with a 
deposit. The president of the corporation 
states that he believes this form of insurance 
to be necessary, and even indispensable, even 
under conditions where the occurrence of a 
robbery would seem almost impossible. 


Casualty Notes 

~——The 1918 convention of the International Claim 
Association will be held in Chicago from August 26 
to 28. 

—The Massachusetts Constitutional Convention has 
defeated the resolution favoring a system of com- 
pulsory social insurance. 

—John H. Leed, a director of the Lloyds Plate 
Glass Insurance Company and also of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank of New York, died Sunday morning. 
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FARMERS 


Largest crops for years, and record prices for product makes 
the Farmer the ideal prospect for Insurance. 


WANTED 


Special Agent to sell our 
Farmers Special Policy 


Guaranteed Income to Producers 
Address 


INTER-OCEAN CASUALTY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47! & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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